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“Calls 27.8 per cent. of Railroads 
Bankrupt.”. Regulation carried 
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MR. TRUCK TIRE BUYER LEARNS GENERALS 


IDEA OF LOWERING TIRE MILEAGE COST 


Ss SS 
VMR. BUYER, IM HERE 
TO SHOW YOU 
SOME TIRE 4 
FACTS THAT-\ 


A(x 
Y 4 


OU'RE WASTING YOUR 
TIME YOUNG MAN, | 
BUY CHEAP TIRES, 

YES! BUT | GET JUSTAS 
MANY MILES PER DOLLAR 
AS EXPENSIVE TIRES-AND 


MONEY TIED UP 








pea 
YES, SIR! HERE IS 
A BOOK FILLED WITH 
THE EXPERIENCES 
OF FIRMS WHO HAVE 
SAVED MONEY 
WITH GENERALS 


YOU MAY BE 
RIGHT ON SHOES 
AND CLOTHES. 
BUT CAN YOU 
PROVE YOUR 
POINT ON TIRES? 





THAT ISN'T THE WAY YOU BUY OTHER 


| HAVEN'T GOT SO MUCH 
=— 


THINGS, |'M SURE, YOU KNOW A SMALL 
EXTRA PERCENTAGE OF COST BUILT 
INTO SHOES, CLOTHES OR ANYTHING 
YOU CAN, ENTION ADDS A MUCH 
GREATER PERCENTAGE 
OF QUALITY AND WEAR 




















AND THIS BRIEF CASE IS FULL 
OF INSTANCES WHERE A FEW 
PERCENT MORE SPENT FOR GENERALS 
—>\ HAS REDUCED TIRE COST 
Zab) 25% OR EVEN MORE. 


al YOU WIN! DELIVER A 


\ TRIAL SET OF GENERALS 
Vs 


AND LETS SEE HOW THEY 
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+ house-receipt dealers. 


WHAT READERS SAY 


Crackpot Writer 


I would like to ask the crackpot writer 
of the crackpot article “Will Economic 
Crackpots Be Repudiated?” [Forses, April 
15, page 10] where he got the idea that 
the “Townsend bubble” was bursting. The 
Townsend organization is bigger and 
stronger than ever.. The investigation has 
proved to be a great big boost. 

Very likely the gentleman has not in- 
vestigated the investigation, but has jumped 
at his conclusion by reading the subsidized 
press. 1 wonder if he thinks that the in- 
vestigation has found any of the Townsend 
Plan workers to be as crooked as the 
bunch back of the investigation? This gang 
is investigating the Townsend organization 
in an attempt to find some irregularity in 
the action of a few workers and thereby 
discredit the Townsend Prosperity Plan. 
If finding a few crooked men in the organi- 
zation would mean that the Plan should be 
killed, then both the Democratic and the 
Republican parties would have been killed 
many times before this writer was born 
and a hundred times since. —J. H. Eaton, 
Colby, Kansas. 


National Assets 


You and your magazine are assets of 
great value to the country—B. F. Ar- 
FLECK, president, Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Again, Whiskey Certificates 


Neither Joseph Radlow nor Arthur W. 
Amsler has brought out the real evils per- 
taining to whiskey warehouse receipts 
[see Forpes, April 15, page 43; May 1, 
page 7]. 

The writer has never had an occasion 
or the misfortune to pick up any spurious 
warehouse receipts. However, I do not 
deny the possibility of their existence. 

The evils, as I see them, come not from 
this source but from the exorbitant prices 
that are being charged by various ware- 
For example, it is 
not impossible to get the finest grade of 
Kentucky Bourbon whiskey at the whole- 
sale price of not over 65 cents per gallon. 
And when this whiskey is 'then sold to the 
public at $50 and $55 a barrel (standard 
barrel is 48 to 50 gallons) that immediate- 
ly puts a load on this whiskey of from 35 
to 40 per cent., which is prohibitive as 
everyone can see the price of whiskey is 
declining as production overcomes con- 
sumption. 

I believe that if whiskey certificates are 
bought at the right price there is a degree 
of safety there. But as for bankers in this 
locality, they will have naught to do with 
warehouse receipts as a form of collateral, 
the reason for which I believe is clearly 
stated above—W. H. Ave, Bauersfeld and 
Aue, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 


Misleading Head 


In the symposium “Whither Foreign 
Trade?” [Forses, May 15, page 14] the 
caption given to the views I expressed on 
the matter of taking payment for our ex- 


(Continued on page 55) 








A NEW TOOL in 
PLANNING LIGHTING - 


G-E Silver Bowl MAZDA lamps 


New styling for indirect 
lighting! That’s what these new G-E 
Silver Bowl MAZDA lamps offer. 


They permit the lighting fixture to 
become essentially a decorative 
dress or shield, which may be 
styled in a variety of designs to 
suit the architectural or decorative 
scheme of stores, offices, schools, 
shops and public buildings. Thus 
the Silver Bowl lamp becomes a 
new tool in planning lighting 
where form, size and appearance 
of fixtures often present a problem. 


FOR MODERNIZING OLD LIGHTING 


In the case of old indirect lighting 
fixtures in which the reflecting sur- 
face has deteriorated, or in semi- 
indirect units in which the size of 
the lamp used is already up to the 
limit of brightness comfortable to 
the eye, G-E Silver Bowl MAZDA 
lamps may offer an economical ex- 

edient to meet the demand for 
seen lighting. In indirect units, 


G-E Silver Bowl MAZDA lamps are regular 

MAZDA lamps with a coating of ‘mirror’ 

silver on the bowl. Available in sizes from 60: 
up to 500 watts. 


these new lamps quickly restore 
initial efficiency; in some types of 
semi-indirect fixtures, they allow 
largerlampsto be used with comfort. 


Ask your supplier of G-E MAZDA 
lamps for full information about 
G-E Silver Bowl MAZDA lamps 
or write Dept. 166-F, General 
ElectricCo., Nela Park,Cleveland,O. 
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ou can keep well ahead of present-day demands for detailed, current 
facts with punched card accounting. You can obtain intricate rate 
studies and analyses. You can know the cost of sales by territory and 
product and watch the very pulse of production through the medium 
of punched cards. 


Investigate this modern accounting method. You may be surprised at 
its simplicity! You will doubtless be gratified at the speed, accuracy —Business FACTS from source 


° ° ° records are registered in tabu- 
and economy which it brings. lating cards in the form of punched 


: : ‘ ; BoAfce bei comaticall 

Today International Business Machines and methods are helping solve nk. gaia eats ene 
° ° ° e PAB. 5 on, in ‘the Accounting Machine 

the problems of business and government in seventy-nine different which produces complete priated 


countries. Your nearest IBM branch office will be pleased to give you ; 


—The acc and speed of 
detailed information. Stop in today. No obligation. c this modern mochine seeoust- 


ing method offer the executive 4 
means of constant control, 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: cs BRANCH OFFICES IN 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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IT IS not sheer coincidence 
that the most vigorous recov- 
ery is being made by indus- 
tries which enjoy the most 
progressive, the most enterprising, the most resourceful 
leadership. First place among more than 100 companies 
competing for the Forses Modernization Cup and money 
prizes has been won by an office appliance company, 
International Business Machines. This industry, among 
the most alert in the whole land, has been in the van- 
guard of returning prosperity. Our railroads, after pro- 
longed backwardness, have lately taken on a new lease 
of life. It is fitting, therefore, that one of them, the 
Pennsylvania, which has been especially active in mod- 
ernizing its facilities, should win first place among trans- 
portation companies. . 

The wealth of facts submitted in this contest reveals 
that far more than is generally known has been quietly 
accomplished by forward-looking organizations during 
these recent dull years in preparation for coming bigger 
business. That American industry will reach peaks never 
before approached is certain—unless an overwhelming 
victory for the New Deal in November leads to emascu- 
lation of our Supreme Court and to the overthrow of 
our cherished Republican institutions. 

Foresight counsels preparation for the expected boom. 
Experience in various industries has demonstrated con- 
clusively that the pathway to better profits lies in the 
direction of the most up-to-date modernization, the con- 
struction of the most appropriate buildings, the installa- 
tion of the most efficient machinery, the introduction of 
the best appliances. 

The organizations that will profit-most from returning 
prosperity will be those who have prepared themselves 
thoroughly to fill bumper orders at the lowest cost. 


To make better profits, 
modernize! 


THE Supreme Court’s invalida- 
tion of the Guffey Coal Act 
strengthens this writer’s belief 
that future rulings by our highest 
court on the New Deal’s Socialistic utility policies will 
safeguard the industry against further inroads by the 
Federal Government and its satellites. Heartening and 
significant is the decree by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia that Congress has violated its pow- 
ers in passing the 1935 Relief Act, delegating almost 
unlimited powers to President Roosevelt for allocating 
the $4,880,000,000 fund embodied in that piece of blanket 
legislation. 

The Supreme Court’s recent TVA ruling was most 
circumscribed. It did not by any means cover all the 
ramifications of the Administration’s anti-utility activities 
and spendings. The likelihood is that when the larger 
questions involved are brought up for adjudication, the 
Supreme Court will put Washington in its place, will 
order the Federal Government to keep within the con- 
fines of the Constitution, will protect the States and 
private industry against undue usurpation of their rights 
and privileges by revolutionary New Dealers. 

The writer favored utility securities when they were 
being thrown overboard pell-mell by frightened investors. 
Profits of 50 and 100 per cent. have been garnered 
since pessimism over the utility outlook was at its worst. 

The longer outlook, however, incites one misgiving. 
Should President Roosevelt and his policies be endorsed 
overwhelmingly by the electorate in November, there 
is no guarantee that he will not proceed to emasculate 
the Supreme Court as now constituted, by increasing 
its membership through selection of judges pliant to 
his will. President Roosevelt’s latest overtures to busi- 
ness leaders do not spring from any change of heart 


Utilities likely to be 
protected, but-—— 
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but from motives of political expediency. Although one 
after another of the more thoughtful and substantial of 
New Deal officeholders have been resigning, the Presi- 
dent still is surrounded by Tugwell, Frankfurter and 
other amateur adventurers intoxicated by a sense of 
importance and power they never aspired to enjoy. 

It is not easy to take a complacent view of what 
might happen should the majority of citizens give 
Franklin D. Roosevelt a new lease of authority to carry 
out autocratic, un-American theories, experiments, “re- 
forms.” There is no telling how far he might go, how 
far he might be able to impose his will on Congress, 
how far he might go in appointing a Supreme Court 
subservient to his bidding. 

It is dangerous to assume that, no matter what happens 
politically, all will go well with the nation. 

* 
Man, like rubber, must have resiliency 


to be effective. 
* 


Going around in circles never 
squared accounts. 


* 

All right for bureaucrats, = REMEMBER the how! 
y raised by Washington be- 

wrong for business cause utility executives 


showed interest in dissemi- 
nating facts about their industry? Using utility stock- 
holders’ money to safeguard their investments was 
adjudged iniquitous by Washington. But, lo, what was 
sinful for business men to do becomes noble, laudable, 
exemplary for bureaucrats do do! 

Taxpayers’ money is being used by bureaucrats to 
appeal to teachers to “ enlighten ” their youthful charges 
regarding the utility industry and particularly the worthi- 
ness of wrecking investments in utility plants by dupli- 
cating them at the cost of taxpayers. WPA workers in 
New York City have published a profusely illustrated 
edition of “Building America,” devoted to “Power.” The 
Federal bureaucrats urge teachers to impress upon on- 
coming citizens that “Public Service Commissions in the 
several states . . . have not been altogether free from 
the influence of private electric companies.” In other 
words, Federal bureaucrats allege that State bureaucrats 
have been open to corruption. 

Pupils are asked to answer such questions as this: 
“Should the Government build its own power plants, 
which will help to reduce the price of electricity to many 
consumers? ”’ Note how delightfully unbiased that ques- 
tion is—nothing leading, or misleading, about it! 

It was criminally wrong for utility executives to do 
what they did, but it is infinitely admirable for bureau- 
crats to use your money and mine to disseminate their 
perverted views of the utility industry and the glorious 
benefits of governmental and municipal ownership. 

Is it that, under the New Deal, business can do 


nothing that is right, bureaucracy nothing that is wrong? 
* 
Time is “killed” only by those 
spiritually dead. 
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PRESIDENT Woodrow Wil. 
son, like President Roosevelt, 
a business neophyte, found, 
after broadening experiences 
as the head of this nation, that “the world is ruled by 
the counting house”; in other words, that business is 
the strongest force in the modern world. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt entered the White House with quite other 
ideas. He was cocksure that he could bring back pros- 
perity without any co-operation from the employing 
classes, that all he had to do was to spend enough of 
the public’s money and that what employers did or did 
not do would be of minor importance. 

Whether he realizes it or not, the facts have demon- 
strated the hollowness of such a theory. The truth is, 
of course, that national power, national prosperity, na- 
tional influence all are based, in the final analysis, on 
ability to make ends meet, on ability to provide adequate 
employment, on ability to enable nationals to make and 
save and invest money. 

Russia, which went farther than any other nation in 
rendering business interests impotent, is to-day on a 
lower standing of living than any other great nation. 
Social and economic and political conditions under Hitler 
and Mussolini, absolute dictators, likewise are deplorable. 


Their finances have been gravely imperilled, not to say 
wrecked. 


Hurting business proves 
had business 


President Roosevelt is at the moment rendering lip- 
service to business and industry: he is calling leading 
men of affairs into counsel for the ostensible purpose 
of inviting their co-operation in bringing about expansion 
of employment. Facing a Presidential election, he mani- 
festly deems it politic to give the impression that he is 
now, after more than three years of anti-business activi- 
ties, eager to work hand-in-hand with those who fill 
pay envelopes. 

In short, President Roosevelt has had it driven home 
to him that hurting business is bad business. Hence, 
his latest gesture. But so often has he broken promises 
and pledges since he was elected on a platform which 
he has consistently violated, that his new maneuver is 
little likely to gain its objective. America never has had 
a more unbusinesslike Administration, never has had 
an Administration which has so flouted all sound busi- 
ness principles, never has had an Administration which 
so grossly under-rated the part business plays in insuring 
national prosperity. 

* 


He who flies off the handle isn’t 
fit to handle men. 
* 


Selling is convincing. 
7” 
Curb others’ freedom only if you 
want yours curbed. 
* 


Biography can enrich your life. 
* 


Solid foundations help you to rise 
to the occasion. 
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The soldiers’ bonus and R is: 
; ‘ isn’t good business in the long 
business ethics run. Should merchants and 


others coax ex-service men to 
“blow in” their bonus bonds or encourage them to 
retain them? President Thomas A. Buckner of the New 
York Life declares on page 66: “If... he cashes the 
bonds and squanders the money it might tend to have 
a negative moral effect on his financial outlook. Any- 
thing that tends to make people more thrift-minded bene- 
fits life insurance, savings banks, other legitimate 
methods for providing for the future.’ That’s sound. 


WHATEVER is_ unethical 


Declares one hard-boiled Boston executive: “Sure they 
should hold on to their bonds; they’d become much 
more substantial citizens and better customers if they 
did. 

“But they aren’t going to, and I’m not’ going to 
let theoretical ethics stand in the way of getting all the 
business I can for my store.” 

Thoughtful business men should experience little diffi- 
culty in shaping their conduct. The bonus comes out 
of the pockets of you and me, all taxpayers. If recipients 
squander their money, the likelihood is that demands 
for further payments will be incited. 








Ww. B. BELL 


W. B. BELL, head of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, and presi- 
dent of the Republican National Fi- 
nance Committee, once weighed 
around two hundred pounds. He 
succeeded in lopping off fifty—one 
ambition of this writer. 

When I asked him how he did it, 
he replied: “By observing one simple 
little exercise.” 

Thrilled over the prospect of such 
an easy solution of the avoirdupois 
problem, I eagerly asked him what 
the exercise was. 

“Just this: When you go to the 
table, place both hands, palms down, 
on the edge of it, and keep them there 
all through the meal. So. . .” 

And he illustrated. 


_ PROBABLY the two _ best-in- 
lormed foreign trade authorities in 
America: James A. Farrell, ex-presi- 
dent of the Steel Corporation, and 


James D. Mooney, of General Mo- 
tors, 


ACCOUNTANCY is coming to 
the front as one of the most impor- 
tant professions in America. Grasp 
of figures is essential for successful 
management of large-scale business. 

The new president of the Dicta- 





CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





JAMES L. McINTOSH 


phone Corporation, James L. McIn- 
tosh (43), received thoroughgoing 
schooling in his native Scotland, add- 
ed to it by spending two years at the 
New York University’s School of 
Commerce, served as an aviator in 
the World War, later made his mark 
as an accountant, joined Dictaphone 
thirteen years ago as assistant treas- 
urer, won promotion, first as treas- 
urer, then as secretary-treasurer of 
the company, next burrowed into all 
phases of factory operations, acquired 
mastery of factory management—and 
now takes the helm. 

Like an increasing number of 
thoughtful business men, he has taken 
a very active part in community 
(Bridgeport, Conn.) affairs—as di- 
rector of the Rotary Club, director of 
the local Manufacturers Association, 
leader in the Community Chest, etc. 

The company’s finances should be 
safe in this Mac’s hands. 


FRANK HOUSTON, genial pres- 
ident of New York’s Gibraltar-like 
financial institution, the Chemical 
Bank, tells this one: 

His grandfather lived in a county 
seat down South. The first Monday 
of each month was court day, market 
day, a big day generally. Meeting 


FRANK K. HOUSTON 


an out-of-town friend, “Uncle” Hous- 
ton invited him to come and have 
dinner at his home a mile or more 
out-of-town. 

Dinner-time came but no visitor. 
It grew dark. It wasn’t until well 
into the evening that the guest ap- 
peared. 

He explained that he had been de- 
layed swapping horses with So-and- 
So. 

“Don’t you know,” asked “Uncle” 
Houston, “that he is the biggest 
crook in the South, and you have 
been fool enough to swap horses with 
him in the dark? Without seeing the 
horse you've got, I know that you 
will find it of no account whatso- 
ever.” 

“T’ll admit,” was the reply, “that 
I don’t know much about the horse 
I’ve got; but I did know a powerful 
lot about the one I got rid of.” 

Many voters have been complain- 
ing that they don’t know whom or 
what the Republican Convention is 
to bring forth. But at least they do 
know “a powerful lot” about the Ad- 
ministration they want to get rid of! 


ONE intensely hard worker: Pres- 
ident M. W. Clement of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 
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Margaret Bourke-White from Black Star 


FRAGILE AND LACELIKE THEY SEEM; BUT 
TRANSFORMERS AND TRANSMISSION TOWERS 
ENABLE MANKIND TO MOVE MOUNTAINS 
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Electricity Is Cheap! 


PS. ARKWRIGHT 


President, Georgia Power Company 


A startling picture shows up when the cost of elec- 


tricity is laid against the cost of things everyone 


thinks of as trifles not worth consideration. 
















N the few decades since the pri- 
vately owned electric industry first 
came into being, it has. demon- 
strated its ability to supply the public 
‘ith electric service which is not only 
good, but good and CHEap as well. 
So inexpensive is this ever-willing 
orker that, if it were paid by the job, 
here would be no coin small enough 
0 cover its wages for many of the 
tasks it performs in the home each 
lay. It would be necessary to resort 
to barter and then the trading would 
ieed be done in objects ordinarily 
regarded as inconsequential in value. 
A single stick of chewing gum, one 
cigarette, one shovelful of coal, for 
example, would buy very little if you 
offered them in trade at any store, but 
sizeable quantities of electric service 
may be bought with any of them. 


Two Evenings for a Cigar 





One cake of soap will buy electric 
lighting in the home laundry for two 
weeks. A loaf of bread will pay for 
lighting the kitchen for a week. A 
tubber ball for the children to play 
with costs no more than lights in the 
nursery for two weeks. One cigarette 
will pay for electric light in the front 
hall for an entire evening. More 
light, of course, is used in the living 
room, but for two evenings it costs 
no more than the price of a cigar. In 
terms of what it would buy at the 
“electric store,” a tube of toothpaste 
is no small item, for it would pay 
for lighting the bathroom for a full 
month. 

Electricity is CHEAP. But few 
people realize how cheap it really 
is. 

Only on this assumption is it pos- 
sible to find any explanation of the 
repeated political attacks made on 
“high electric rates.” Only on this 
premise is it possible to understand 
the spending of enormous sums of 





the taxpayers’ money for the purpose 
of establishing government competi- 
tion with the electric industry. No 
one disputes the high quality of serv- 
ice rendered by the privately owned 
electric industry. No one questions 
the progressiveness of the industry 
in advancing the science and art of 
electric service. But the politicians 
seem to have succeeded in creating 
the impression that the American 
family is being oppressed by exorbi- 
tant electric rates. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth and this can readily be demon- 
strated when the political slogan is 
laid alongside the facts. 

The average family electric bill in 
the United States is $2.82 a month, 
$33.82 a year. It is one of the small- 


est items, if not the very smallest, in © 


the family budget. Cigarettes alone, 
if the tamily smokes as much as a 
pack and a half a day, cost $6.85 a 
month, $82.20 a year, nearly two and 
a half times the electric bill. One- 
half a gallon of gasoline a day would 
scarcely be adequate for the pleasure- 
riding alone of the typical American 
family ; yet the cost of that half gal- 
lon is as much as the average family 
pays for all of its electricity all day 
long. One quart of Grade A milk a 
day for the baby is a much bigger 
item in the family budget than elec- 
tricity for the whole house. 


A Matter of Trifles 


A pack and a half of cigarettes, 
half a gallon of gasoline, one quart of 
milk are minor items in the daily ex- 
penditures of the average American 
family. Yet it is with items of this 
kind—mere trifles by comparison 
with the family’s total bills—that 
we must deal if we wish to find any- 
thing that is even approximately as 
cheap as the family’s electricity. 

When we begin to deal with the 


major items of expense that cause 
fathers of families to scratch their 
heads and ask for increases in their 
pay envelopes, such items as food, 
clothing, rent, doctors’ bills, insur- 
ance, education, recreation, we real- 
ize even more clearly how humble a 
position the electric bill occupies at 
the family fireside. 

Taking only three of these larger 
items, studies indicate that in the case 
of the median American family, the 
food bill is $50 a month, housing $39 
a month and clothing $20 a month. 
Here is a total of $109 a month 
against the electric bill of $2.82 a 
month. Or, expressing it in another 
way, food, clothing and rent cost the 
average American family more each 
day than the same average American 
family pays for electricity for an en- 
tire month. More than $3.50 a day 
for the three major items: only 
$2.82 a month for electricity. 


No Fiery Speeches About This 


But orators do not delivery fiery 
speeches about the family food bill, 
even though it is nearly eighteen 
times as large as the family electric 
bill. Candidates do not get them- 
selves elected to office by attacking 
the price of clothing, which costs the 
average family seven times as much 
as it pays for electricity. Only the 
electric bill, among all the items in 
the family budget, has been made a 
national issue. Only this smallest 
item in the family expenses, $2.82 a 
month, $33.82 a year, must be ham- 
mered down still smaller. 

The situation becomes truly fan- 
tastic when we realize the enormous 
outlays of Federal cash that are be- 
ing made for the purpose of setting 
up government competition with the 
industry which has made electricity 
so cheap. In order that a family ex- 
pense of only $2.82 a month may be 
reduced, the taxpayers are asked to 
foot the bill for a Federal power 
program of such magnitude that. a 
million dollars is a mere pittance in 
the sum total of appropriations al- 
ready made and to be made. 

Already the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has received millions of dol- 
lars from the Federal treasury, but 
the heads of that government venture 
into the electric business have now 
revealed that the money already allo- 
cated to them is nothing but “small 
change” compared with what they ul- 
timately expect to get. In a report 
filed recently with Congress, the 
TVA disclosed that its program will, 
if completed according to its ideas, 
require Federal appropriations only 
a little short of 500 million dollars. 
And the TVA is only one of a num- 
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ber of Federal power projects call- 
ing on the Federal Treasury for mil- 


lions and hundreds of 
dollars. 

When the building of the Panama 
Canal was under contemplation, that 
project hung fire for many years 
solely because of its enormous cost. 
But the total investment in the Pa- 
nama Canal is only slightly larger 
than the half billion dollars which 
the TVA alone proposes to spend on 
its dams, reservoirs and power 
houses, exclusive of the hundreds of 
millions spent and to be spent on the 
other electric-power projects of the 
Federal Government. . 

And all because of a family elec- 
tric bill of $2.82 a month, $33.82 a 


year ! 


millions of 


The Threat of Socialism 


Even if this $2.82 monthly bill 
were wiped out entirely, it would 
make no important difference in the 
average family’s circumstances. But 
for the sake of cutting a few cents 
off of it, millions of dollars of pub- 
lic debt is being put on the backs of 
the American people. For the pur- 
pose of making this already very 
small bill a little smaller, govern- 
ment invasion of the field of private 
business is being attempted on a big- 
ger scale than ever before in Ameri- 
can history. The traditional Ameri- 
can form of government is being 
endangered and the substitution of 
some variety of Socialism in its place 
is more seriously threatened than at 
any time since 1776—and all because 
of a family expense of $2.82 a month, 
less than a dime a day. 

If the political leaders of this 
movement were sincere in their anx- 
iety to benefit the American family, 
financially and otherwise, they could 
do nothing better than to clean up 
around their own doorsteps. What do 
they cost the American family? That 
is a point which they carefully ignore 
in their frenzy to cut a few cents 
off of the family electric bill. 

For the fiscal year 1934, the total 
cost of government in the United 
States was $114.11 for every man, 
woman and child; for that year, each 
family’s share of the expenses of 
government was $480. Of course. 
part of this governmental expense 
was met by borrowing, which means 
simply that the burden of repayment 
was shifted onto the youth of the na- 
tion and the babies and unborn babies 
who will make up the next genera- 
tion.: But the amount actually col- 
lected in taxes during that year. out 
of the pockets of the American peo- 
ple, worked out to an average of 
more than $290 per family. 
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Again, the electric bill is dwarfed 
to nothingness among the burdens 
pressing down on the American fam- 
ily—$33.82 a year for electricity 
compared with tax collections during 
1934 averaging $290 per family and 
total government expense averaging 
$480 per family. With only a twelve 
per cent. reduction in taxes collected 
(not in the total cost of government), 
the American people would realize 
a saving greater than if the family 
electric bill was wiped out 100 per 
cent. But the politicians continue to 
work themselves into a sweat over 
“high electric rates,’ while their own 
many times more burdensome cost of 
government mounts steadily higher 
and higher. 

Expenses of government cost the 
American people $14,449,000,000 for 
1934, the latest year for which statis- 
tics are available. That was twenty 
times the total domestic electric bill, 
$Z02,682,000 for 1935, and it was 


‘seven and a half times the total 


amount paid for all uses of electricity 
in the nation, $1,921,000,000. In 
1934, local governments cost their 
taxpayers the fat sum of $5,621,000,- 
000—yet bills sent to municipalities 
for street lighting totaled only $93,- 
000,000. 

Certainly these figures prove that 
taxes are a far more onerous burden 
on the American family than electric 
bills. But they prove more than that. 
They are proof that the electric in- 
dustry has made a much better record 
than government has in providing ef- 
ficient and economical service to the 
American public. Couple this statis- 
tical evidence with the further fact 
that electric rates have been steadily 
decreasing ever since the industry 
was founded, whereas government 
costs and taxes have been steadily 
rising, sharply rising in recent years, 





P. S. Arkwright, president of 
Georgia Power Company, is 
out-TVAing TVA with pro- 
gressive management, enlight- 
ened rate policies and keen 
salesmanship 











and the question logically arises— 
why should anyone wish to see pri- 
vate enterprise supplanted by the 
Government in the electric business 
a business in which private industr; 
has made such an outstanding record 
both in efficiency and in low costs? 
Why should anyone put hundreds of 
millions of dollars of new goverp- 
ment debt upon his own back and his 
children’s backs for the sake of cyt. 
ting a few cents off an electric pj] 
of $2.82. a month, $33.82 a year? 

Examples without number are 
available as to the economy of eler- 
tric seryice and the small place it 
occupies in the average family’s total 
expenses. 


Electric Bills—and Taxes 


Compared with the domestic elec- 
tric bill of $702,682,000 for 1935, 
the American people paid $808,000- 
000 in gasoline taxes alone—not in- 
cluding the gasoline itself. 

The national tobacco bill for the 
same year was $1,414,610,000, more 
than double the electric bill for all 
the homes in the United States. 

Barber shops, beauty parlors, tail- 
ors and other personal services col- 
lected $250,000,000 more from the 
American people than the public paid 
for domestic electric service in 1934, 
the latest year for which these fig- 
ures are available. 

In the same year, the public spent 
$25,000,000 more for theatre tickets 
and candy than they spent for elec- 
tricity in their homes. 

Census figures for 1933 also pro- 
vide the basis for some interesting 
comparisons. In that year, domestic 
consumers paid $656,570,000 for 
electricity. But they spent more than 
a billion dollars for bread, cakes, 
cookies, pies and doughnuts. 

The national bill for boots and 
shoes was substantially larger than 
the electricity bill, and the amount 
spent in drug stores exceeded the pay- 
ments for domestic electricity by 
more than fifty per-cent. In five-cent- 
to-a-dollar chain variety stores, the 
public spending was millions of dol- 
lars larger than the total spent for 
all of the uses of electricity in the 
home. 

The national bill for amusements 
and hotels exceeded the domestic 
electric bill by sixty per cent., and 
the amount spent in restaurants and 
other eating places more than doubled 
the amount spent for domestic elec- 
tricity. 

These and many other examples 
that could be cited prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that ELEctRIcITY 
1s CHEAP. Its cheapness is the re- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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New York Edison 
Portable outfits which demonstrate better lighting mean new 


How Public Utilities 
Serve Business 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


trophe strike without warning ; 

or when an electric-company 
foreman, at deadly risk, forestalls 
untold damage by beating out the 
flames which lightning started in a 
huge gasoline tank; then, the local 
public utility lands squarely on the 
Iront page of the home-town news- 
paper. And citizens, reading and 
pondering, realize in some measure 
what their public utility means to 
them. 

But thrilling and spectacular as the 
emergency exploits of public utility 
workers are, it’s the day-in, day-out 
service which they give to local busi- 


W io flood, cyclone and catas- 





ness men that counts most. For thus 
work, unsung though it is, is di- 
rected to just one end: the building 
of the community by helping local 
business men to build bigger busi- 
ness and reap bigger profits. 

The public utility man would be the 
last to claim altruism as his motive. 

What he wants to do is sell more 
energy. But the fact is that in provid- 
ing the multitude of free services he 
offers to local business men and thus 
building his own business, he makes 
his town or city a better place to 
live in, work in and do business in. 

Consider, for example, the appli- 
ance merchandising the electric-light 


**There’s your cooler, just as we planned it for you,’’ 


New Yo 





Edison 





“No restaurant too big, no ‘white front’ too small,’’ is the lighting engineer’s service creed 





Frigidaire Corporation 
says the utility man 


company does. Whether the company 
should sell appliances or only get 
consumers interested in them, then 
send them to an independent dealer 
to buy, is a question that is still good 
for a knock-down-and-drag-out fight 
any day in the week. But however 
the public utility handles the matter, 
the local business man who sells ap- 
pliances wins. For as a matter of 
keeping peace in the community, even 
utilities which sell appliances go out 
of their way to give independents a 
break,* and the sales figures in city 
after city show that independents’ 
sales of appliances are higher when 
the utility takes a hand than when it 
does nothing (see page 18). And 
when the utility concentrates on mer- 
chandising without selling, all the ad- 
vertising, the demonstrating, the lec- 
turing, the consulting, the exhibiting 
and the house-to-house canvassing it 
does show up in the dealer’s cash 
register and in the tills of department 
stores, drug stores, hardware stores 

*One way of doing this is by complete separa- 
tion of appliance selling and dealer co-operation, 
with different men heading each department, so 
that co-operation won’t be stifled by the utility 


appliance sales manager’s natural desire to sell 
more appliances himself. 
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and.any other stores which sell ap- 
pliances. 

In short, the power company’s at- 
titude is “more outlets,mean more 
appliance’ sales and more current 
sales.” And the company knows that 
“hogging the show” is fatal to this 
philosophy. 

The electrical contractor, too, gets 
his share of benefit from the utility’s 
work when new homes are wired, 
when additional outlets are installed 
in a wired house, and when added 
wiring is needed for special appli- 
ances. All appliance outlets share in 
the window-display, advertising-mat 
and sales-consulting services which 
many electric companies provide. 
They all get the benefit of the very 
liberal installment plans which a num- 
ber of utilities are now making avail- 
able to their dealers. This Spring, 
for example, dealers in some cities are 
offering their customers a new in- 
stallment-buying plan which their lo- 
cal utilities have worked out with a 
nationwide installment-finance com- 
pany; 25 per cent. has been shaved 
off the usual finance charge, down 
payments on a refrigerator may be 
as low as $3 instead of the stand- 
ard 10 per cent., and payment time 
may be extended to thirty-six months 
instead of the customary eighteen to 
twenty-four months. 

Furthermore, independent dealers 
find new business and new profits in 
other. ideas used by various local 
utility companies. Some help dealers 
to line up new products which they 
can profitably sell. Some pay a spe- 
cial bonus to dealers who sell electric 
ranges, water heaters and other good 
load-building appliances. And some 
work with dealers to set up flat-rate 
systems for inspecting radios, then 
advertise to consumers the radio-in- 
spection service which dealers are 
offering. 


Sermon in Lighting 


But perhaps you run a store which 
doesn’t sell appliances. In that case, 
too, the utility company has some- 
thing to offer—specialists, who, with- 
out charging a red cent, will show you 
how to get more for your lighting 
dollar, will suggest new lighting lay- 
outs and methods to give your mer- 
chandise better display and to bring 
out its colors in the most attractive 
fashions, will suggest spotlights to pick 
out goods which are on special sale, 
will check your lamps to see that you 
are using the right kind and the right 
intensity, and will keep you up to the 
minute on the latest things in light- 
ing equipment. One store manager 
who wondered why his rear counters 
weren’t selling called in his electric- 
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light company’s lighting expert, 
learned for the first-time that they 
weren't getting enough light, installed 
the layout the specialist suggested, 
and got a 25 per cent. sales increase 
for his pains. Another example of 
utility service is the lighting in the 
new Kress store on Fifth Avenue, 
New York—a whole sermon in itself 
on the sales power of up-to-date 
lighting and the sales-building help 
which the public utility can give the 
retailer. 


If You Want Floodlights— 


This lighting service does not stop 
with the retailer. Most utilities offer 
it to any business man who asks for 
it, whether he’s a filling-station op- 
erator who wants floodlights, an of- 
fice manager who wants to save his 
workers’ eyes, a plant superintendent 
who wants to lift the quantity and 
qualitv of production, or a mayor 
who wants to improve his town’s 
street-lighting system. And, of course, 
once the system is recommended and 
accepted, the local electrical con- 
tractor gets the job of installing it. 

With the rapid growth of air con- 
ditioning, local utilities are employ- 
ing experts in this field, too—men 
who, without charge, work with the 
owner of a store, a theatre or a res- 
taurant, help him to decide whether 
or not he should install an air-condi- 
tioning system, make general recom- 
mendations as to sjze, capacity and 
type of equipment, and help the buyer 
to place bids from various manufac- 
turers and contractors on the same 
basis so they can be compared di- 
rectly. 

In spite of its wide service to re- 
tailers of various kinds, the power 
company is just as proud of the work 
it does for the man who runs an in- 
dustrial plant in its territory. This 
work includes lighting, of course: 
the company works out for the tex- 
tile mill the best lighting system for 
matching colors, and for the shoe 
factory the best lighting system for 
matching leather. And elaborate new 
lighting plans developed by utility 
specialists have been installed in every 
conceivable kind of industrial plant 
—from hosiery mills to airplane fac- 
tories, from weaving sheds to steel 
mills—with definite results in the 
form of higher quality and quantity 
of production, and less fatigue for 
workers. 

But it’s as a consultant in the ap- 
plication of electric power to produc- 
tion that local utilities really hit their 
stride. In most utility territories, the 
manufacturer can get this service for 
the asking. In others, he needn't 
even ask, as I learned when I said to 





one utility executive, “Let’s suppose 
I’m a.small manufacturer who’s now 
using steam but who wants to look 
into the idea of using electricity, | 
don’t know much about electric power 
and how it would work out in my 
plant. If I called your office, would 
you send a man out to make a study 
and submit a report?” j 

“Say, listen!” was the reply, 
“We'd give a kick in the pants to 
any of our engineers that hadn’t seen 
you and talked to you and made 
report for you a long time before 
you'd have got the idea of using elec. 
tric power all. by yourself!” 

And he fished one such report out 
of his desk—a report that covered a 
prospective industrial customer’s en- 
tire manufacturing process, analyzed 
expenses and procaction methods, 
went into quality and quantity of out- 
put, made careful estimates of com- 
parative power costs (based on the 
actual experience of similar manufac- 
turers), and specified the cost and 
the extent of changes in the way of 
new manufacturing methods and 
equipment which would be required 
by a switchover to electric energy. 
When that manufacturer switched 
over (as he did) there was very lit- 
tle left for him to learn about his 
new set-up. 





































Files Are Crammed with Them 





In the files of utility companies are 
thousands of similar reports which 
have, all told, meant millions of: dol- 
lars to the companies for which they 
were compiled. They make interest- 
ing and profitable reading. How one 
local power company tested new 
equipment for a motorized wire mill 
and helped to get it into operation and 
to iron out ‘production difficulties. 
How another company helped a tile 
maker to adjust his operations to 
temporary curtailments in production. 
How a third helped a rubber factory 
work out and install an electric-truck 
system for materials handling. How 
a fourth helped a glue manufacturer 
to electrify his heating equipment. 
How a fifth worked for weeks mak- 
ing elaborate tests and studies 0! 
electric heat in a shoe manufacturer's 
gluing ovens. How a sixth helped 
a metal-plating company to shift from 
steam-powered to electric-powered 
polishing machines. And _ how still 
another electric-light company de- 
veloped an electric-heat method of 
setting the twist in silk and electrica!- 
ly heated dies for making paper pit 
plates, both of which have been wide- 
ly adopted in their industries. 

But these reports reveal only a part 
of the story of the service which 
many local power companies offer to 
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business men. Inside the typical util- 
ity engineer’s head is a vast store of 
specialized knowledge on the methods 
and problems of the industries in his 
territory—technical data, statistics, 
operating records ,and production 
ideas which can be profitably used in 
every plant in his range, whether it’s 
a cotton gin, an oil refinery, a lumber 
mill or a machinery factory. In the 
utility engineer’s files there may be 
exhaustive studies on the use of elec- 
tricity and electrical equipment in lo- 
cal industries whose completeness in 


detail, analysis and profit-making 
suggestions has never been exceeded. 
And several local power companies 
continually pound into their custom- 
ers the fact that their men are ready 
on an instant’s notice to help them 
analyze their rate schedules, power 
factor, problems of power applica- 
tion and anything else which might 
reduce their electric-power bills. 
(How many other industries, in- 
cidentally, go out of their way to 
help customers to cut down their bills 
for services or materials?) 


Still another service which some 
utilities offer their industrial ang 
commercial customers is the trial jn- 
stallation. Without charge, the com. 
pany may install a motor in a floyr 
mill or a heating unit in a paraffine 
tank or an electric fry kettle in 
restaurant so the manager can see 
for himself how it works out. And a 
few companies even offer prospective 
customers a full year’s trial test of 
their service, during which the utility 
carries the cost of installing the 

(Continued on page 46) 


Utility Sales Make Dealer Profits 


FRANK TALCOTT 


Division Sales Manager, Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


ating public acceptance for an ap- 

pliance is primarily a job for the 
utility company is the firm belief of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 

It is recognized thut the utility’s 
co-operation with dealers has built 
the sale of gas and electric appliances 
to a point where dealer sales are 
better than 90 per cent. of all sales 
during each year. 

But it is essential to keep an eye 
on the situation even after pioneering 
and the apparent acceptance of a 
product. This is very definitely shown 
in the accompanying chart which 
deals with the gas circulating heater. 
By 1932, after the pioneering stage 
had been completed, it had gained ac- 
ceptance by the general public and 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
practically discontinued its activity, 
with the exception of the sale of the 
larger units for.large halls, etc., which 
required engineering and sales effort 
in the field. 

In the latter part of 1933 and in 
1934, however, the manufacturers of 
gas circulating heaters and the utility 
company definitely recognized that 
additional pioneering work would 
have to be done to build again a more 
complete customer acceptance of this 
appliance. That this move was nec- 
essary had to be proved to the major 
dealers selling the appliance, of 
course; and it was done through 
studies which were carried on by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company sales 
department, San Francisco division, 
covering sales made in this division. 
The chart on this page is an example 
of the type of study which was made 
to convince dealers of the necessity 


Jaze the pioneering work in cre- 
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of the utility’s re-entering the pro- 
motion of gas circulating heaters. 

In actually proving the point, meet- 
ings were first held with the manu- 
facturers of gas circulating heaters ; 
then, the manufacturers and the util- 
ity company called on the principal 
dealers. At this second series of 
meetings, dealers were convinced to 
their own satisfaction that additional 
pioneering work would have to be 
done. Consequently, in October, 
1935, the utility again entered the 
field on the direct sale of circulating 
heaters of the smaller type. 

The sales methods included, of 
course, more active store display, and 
tie-in advertising of dealers, manu- 
facturers and the utility. The utility’s 
stimulation included the value of tie- 














1931 1932 1933 1934 193F 


How utiiity sales help dealer sales: In 1932, the 
company ceased direct sales effort on small gas 
heaters and total gas-heater sales dropped until, in 
1935, promotion was resumed. Solid, utility sales in 
units; cross-hatched, dealer sales; entire bar, total 


in and advantages of using the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s facili- 
ties, as well as having utility salesmen 
maintain a contact with more than 
2,500 domestic customers per month, 
telling the story of the many ad- 
vantages of gas heating and the ap- 
pliances best suited to meet their re- 
quirements. As to the results, the 
chart speaks for itself. Dealers en- 
joyed a greatly improved sale of this 
appliance over previous years’ rec- 
ords. It is planned to continue this 
stimulation and pioneering work in 
1936. 

In order to keep the manufacturers 
and dealers fully advised, in April 
this year all who were interested 
were offered a copy of this chart to 
prove, first, the value of utility co- 
operation and, second, the very minor 
part the utility’s direct sales play. Ac- 
companying the chart was a letter 
which explained its significance. The 
letter also pointed out that San 
Francisco’s climate during the Sum- 
mer is ideal for the sale of auxiliary 
heating. It stressed the fact that if 
the gas industry would take full ad- 
vantage of this by maintaining dis- 
plays, featuring auxiliary heating in 
advertisements, and instructing its 
salespeople to talk about it, everyone 
in the industry would enjoy increased 
profits. The letter ended by insisting 
that now was the time to do some- 
thing about it. 

This stimulation on the part of 
the utility company increased 
sales, quickened inventory turnover, 
brought profits to the utility, dealers 
and manufacturers, and again put 
men on the payrolls in manufacturing 
establishments. 
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THE PRIZE 





First Prize, $250 





WINNERS 


goes to Paul Bacheller of Endicott, N. Y., for “Aggressive Modernization” 


Lhe Forbes Magazine Cup 


for Outstanding Industrial Modernization is awarded to 
International Business Machines Corporation, Thomas J. Watson, President 


Second Prize, $150 


Medernization by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
J. R. Downes of Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Modernization by Indianapolis R 
Laurence Wingerter of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Third Prize, $50 


Railways 


Two Additional Prizes, each $50 


Two more entries were so outstanding that the judges voted unanimously to include them in the prize list. 


Modernization by Buick Motor Company 
Frank Oliver and Frank Webb of Flint, Mich. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Won by the Chrysler Corporation 


HE first prize paper in Forses 

Modernization Contest—the report 
which won the silver Modernization 
Cup for International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation—begins on the 
next page. The second prize report 
will be published in the June 15th 
issue of Forses, and other winners in 
later issues. 

Mr. Bacheller’s winning report was 
ranked first by all three judges. After 
hours spent in reading, word by word, 
dozens of outstanding contest manu- 
scripts, each of the three judges was 
asked to make his own independent 
list of the five best manuscripts. When 
the lists were compared, the three 
judges were found to be in total agree- 
ment on two manuscripts, but com- 
petition among the other manuscripts 
was so keen that no other was unani- 
mously chosen at this stage of the 
judging. The winning paper was not 


Sines Gorn 


Honorable Mentions 


PUBLIC UTILITY MODERNIZATION 


Won by Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc.: 
William Barker 


only on all three lists, but was ranked 
first by all three judges. 

The keenness of the competition later 
made the judges feel that if only the 
three scheduled prizes were awarded, 
at least two outstanding papers would 
fail of recognition by the narrowest 
of margins. They therefore voted 
two additional prizes, and a third 
prize award is being paid to the writ- 
ers of each of the reports in this 
classification. 

The winners of prizes and honorable 
menticn are not alone in deserving the 
hearty congratulations of both editors 
and readers of Forses. Many papers 
submitted showed hard work, thor- 
oughness, and a basic understanding 
on the part of the writers. But even 
more than this, they made clear the 
courage and resourcefulness of the 
corporation executives in many indus- 
tries who had planned, authorized, 


en eA Aen 


JUDGES 





Modernization of an office building 
Guy Davis of Omaha, Nebraska 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Won by Eagle-Picher Lead Co.: 


J. L. Good, Plant Manager ; 
F. J. Meed, Plant Engineer 


and carried out the modernization cam- 
paigns which the manuscripts de- 
scribed. 

Though brimfull of details of what 
was done in each case, these reports 
of what industry has actually been 
doing to modernize its plants and pro- 
cesses are far from dry reading. So 
closely is this question of moderniza- 
tion allied to the basic problem. of 
jobs for men that many of the papers 
submitted are overflowing with hu- 
man interest, and drama. In addi- 
tion, details given of how the various 
projects were carried out, and detailed 
evidence of the results which have 
been achieved, will be of direct value 
to any business man who reads the 
reports as they appear in Forses. 

The judges were agreed that the 
entire group of papers was inspiring, 
informative and interesting. Readers 
will find them the same. 
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International Business Machines 


MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS SPENT IN 
MODERNIZATION MAKE WORKERS’ HOURS 
MORE PRODUCTIVE FOR THE COMPANY AND 
THEMSELVES, THEIR JOBS MORE SECURE 
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Aggressive Modernization 


~ at International Business Machines 








Thomas J. Watson 


Under the Watson presidency, 
International Business Machines 
has become known as a company 
that keeps right on “going places,” 
no matter what the obstacles. Rea- 
sons aplenty will be found in this 
report of the most thorough and 
impressive modernization campaign 
submitted to the contest judges. 











is disturbed the churning pro- 

cess brings up from the bottom 
strange faces and strange names; 
new methods and new attitudes. 
From out of the depths has come 
MopERNIzATION—the result of re- 
search and the supplanting of the old 
with the new—new energizing power, 
new spirit, new initiative, and new 
achievement ! 

The present is industry’s front par- 
lor. Education and engineering re- 
search open the portals to the dim 
corridors of the future, wherein hover 
the shadows of the fabulous things 
to come. The newest door is mod- 
ernization. Modernization in policy, 
methods and equipment; which wil! 
lead the rise to a-more prosperous 
trend in business. 

At the Endicott, New York, plant 
of International Business Machines 


W HEN the settled order of things 


Corporation one entire building is - 


given over to the facilities for engi- 
heering research, while another is de- 
voted exclusively to education. Their 
combined resources have produced a 
keen appreciation of the potent pos- 











FIRST PRIZE 


by 
PAUL BACHELLER 





sibilities of modernization which has 
resulted in a program of extensive 
renovation throughout this factory. 
Guided by the progressive spirit of 
its president, Thomas J. Watson, In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration laid out a campaign for mod- 
ernization, the initial step of which 
has been the air conditioning of its 
machine room. Since the system was 
installed, in the Autumn of 1934, 
“common colds” contracted in this 
area have been reduced by fifty per 
cent. with an equal reduction in the 
appearance of sinus disorders. The 
headaches and kindred ills that were 
prevalent in extreme Summer 
weather have been reduced between 
thirty and forty per cent. There is 
now almost a total absence of the un- 
comfortable symptoms of hay fever in 
this air-conditioned zone. Heat pros- 
tration has been reduced to zero. 


Good Humanity Is Good Business 


The strengthening of the morale of 
the employee is of supreme merit. By 
working under the healthful, com- 
fortable conditions of this controlled 
climate he is far less subject to ir- 
ritability and resultant carelessness. 
He reduces the normal accident haz- 
ard. 

The employee in the machine room 
of this plant to-day is not faced with 
the prospect of having to work in 
humid, poorly ventilated quarters; 
but rather, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that his time and energy 
will be spent in environs refreshed 








Paul Bacheller 


The man who wrote the winning 
story has operated a machine in a 
canning factory, been a stockroom 
clerk, and a factory timekeeper. He 
came to I. B. M.’s stockroom last 
Fall, since April has been with 
the company’s news service bureau. 
He is 29, and a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University. 











with nearly eighteen million . cubic 
feet of “pasteurized” air per hour, 
which is pre-cooled and scientifically 
distributed over this comfort zone 
without drafts and the enervating ef- 
fects of uncontrolled humidity. 

Humanitarian motives? Yes. But 
Mr. Watson has demonstrated that 
Good Humanity is Good Business, 
for air conditioning has since proved 
that physical comfort and working 
efficiency are definitely correlated. 
The increase in man-efficiency alone 
in the machine room is estimated at 
twenty-five per cent. 

The fact that this area was im- 
properly ventilated had long been 
acknowledged, but this disadvantage 
was accepted as a necessary evil to 
machine-room environment until the 
program of modernization supplied 
the impetus for remedying the situa- 
tion. On the surface, this project 


seemed to require a financial invest- 
ment hardly commensurate with the 
anticipated advantages. Yet, the com- 
plete air conditioning of this machine: 
room of 80,000 square feet—the only 
similar area to be so: treated in the 





world of industry—was accomplished 
with an expenditure of $150,000, and 
the entire system is maintained at the 
low cost of five cents per day per 
man. While this air-conditioning 
system is merely a one-room installa- 
tion, it points the way to extensive 
application of these benefits through- 
out the factory. 

Similar steps have been taken in 
other lines. Since September, 1934, 
the Endicott plant has purchased and 
installed twenty-five different types 
of modern machine equipment, con- 
sisting of more than eighty separate 
units. Much of the new equipment 
was purchased to replace machines 
which were giving satisfactory serv- 
ige but did not permit of the latitude 
offered in the newest conception of 
machine perfection. 


Operating Costs Cut 50 Per Cent. 


An outstanding example in plant 
modernization is shown by the com- 
plete rehabilitation of equipment and 
methods of handling materials in the 
metal-finishing department. This is 


now one of the most modern finishing- , 
New additions | 


rooms in industry. 
comprise a monorail conveying sys- 
tem of 1,000 feet in length, a vapor 
degreasing tank, new steam-heated 
recirculating ovens and the general 
re-arrangement of spray booths to 
provide ,straight-line-flow of parts 
from cleaning tank to finished stock. 
The new ovens are equipped with 
automatically-timed pusher convey- 
ors controlled bya program device. 
' Notwithstanding a thirty per cent. in- 
crease in production, the total operat- 
ing cost of this department has been 
reduced fifty per cent., with a reduc- 
tion in actual process-time of from 
seventy-five to: eighty-five per cent. 
To this must be added the fact of a 
greatly improved quality of product. 
Although nearly a complete new de- 
partment was installed, the savings 
brought about through these improve- 
ments have offset the entire cost of 
modernization in less than two years. 

Another section brought completely 
up-to-date is the drill press depart- 
ment where the note of modernization 
is shown by the motorizing of ail 
drill presses to’replace unsightly and 
dangerous overhead drive shafts. A 
modern system of traffic was insti- 
tuted so that the next job is now in 
the hands of the operator as soon as 
he finishes his present one. To cite 
one result of this step: a certain oper- 
ation is now performed on the new 
equipment at one-twelfth the cost of 
the obsoleted method. 

In the milling department old ma- 
chines were replaced with high-speed 
production equipment. The new ma- 
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chinery is largely automatic, with 
features greatly increasing the safety 
of its operation. Tungsten-carbide 
cutters are now extensively used, 
which more than compensate for the 
additional tool cost by the improved 
quality and quantity of work they 
turn out with this new equipment. 
One example—a new method was 
placed in operation to increase pro- 
duction of a certain part by broach- 
ing, which originally required twe 
separate milling operations. Because 
of the modern equipment the produc- 
tion on this one job alone was in- 
creased by eight hundred per cent. 

Modernization in the automatic and 
hand screw department has /estab- 
lished new records in production. 
The composition of steel has much 
to do with the speed and feed oi 
automatic and hand screw machines. 
With the use of the most improved 
machine steels, the maximum surface 
feet per minute is three to four hun- 
dred as compared with one hundred 
and fifty feet per minute with the 
grade of steel formerly used. New 
machines were purchased to utilize 
these finer steels with the result that 
production in this department has 
been upped nearly three hundred per 
cent. 

The complete modernization of the 
heat treating department has shown 
both an increase in efficiency and a 
much.improved product. Every piece 
of equipment with the exception oi 
two furnaces—which were modern- 
ized—has, been replaced within the 
last two years. To accommodate the 
new installations the floor space was 
more than doubled. As a direct re- 
sult of the introduction of modern 
equipment the production capacity of 
this department has been increased 
over one hundred per cent. 


Unique Dust Collecting 


In the plating department the old 
method of hand-wiring parts to be 
plated in “still” tanks has been su- 
perseded by the use of modern racks 
and semi-automatic equipment for 
both cadmium and nickel plating. The 
addition of two new generators has 
doubled the power ratio. Further ef- 
ficiency has been obtained by rear- 
rangement of equipment so as to fol- 
low the straight-line production sys- 
tem. These replacements and im- 
provements in methods have brought 
about a fifty per cent. reduction in 
plating-time and an hourly increase 
in production of twenty-three per 
cent. 

A study of the most modern dust 
collection methods led to the installa- 
tion of a portable vacuum exhaust 
system, unlimited in its flexibility. 


Eliminating the disadvantages of the 
older methods of brush and com- 
pressed air cleaning, it reduces greatly 
the danger of injury. 

It is thought that this method of 
dust collection is unique with the In- 
ternational Business Machines plant. 
The equipment operates with nearly 
one hundred per cent. efficiency in 
picking up chips and dirt during ac- 
tual operation of the machines. By 
leaving the holding devices clean for 
carrying out successive operations, it 
thereby effects a considerable saving 
in time between and after jobs. 

An investment of twenty thousand 
dollars in modern stockroom equip- 
ment plus improved methods of han- 
dling materials has shown gratifying 
results. In the stockrooms all sec- 
tions are numbered beginning at 
the front end of the room; large, 
easily read targets show section 
numbers. * 


Even to Modern Housing! 


In the finished-parts stockroom ap- 
proximately, forty-five thousand dif- 
ferent parts ar€ stored. The number- 
ing system is set up to provide for 
location of any item by bin number 
within a range of six inches. The 
location record is on a tabulating card 
the stub of which forms the bin tag. 
This system plays an important part 
in facilitating location and expediting 
the filling of orders as well as main- 
taining the proper inventory control. 
The use of computing scales greatly 
reduces the time wasted. in hand- 
counting and largely eliminates the 
inaccuracies of this obsolete method. 
Small, light trucks are used in wide, 
well-marked aisles to permit easy, 
fast hanaling of stock. The efficiency 
of these st6ckrooms by virtue of mod- 
ern equipment and improved layout 
has been increased fifty per cent. dur- 
ing the year and a half this system 
has been functioning. 

Progressive policies have resulted 
in the rapid growth of International 
Business Machines Corporation to 
such an extent that individual home- 
building could not keep up with the 
demand. Shouldering this responsi- 
bility, the company recently entered 
upon an extensive program in this 
direction by purchasing a plot of land 
sufficient in size to provide three hun- 
dred and fifty homes. When com- 
pleted, these homes will be sold to 
employees at actual cost. By building 
the houses itself, the company as- 
sures the prospective home-owner 
that the lowest possible cost com- 
mensurate with good quality mater- 
ials will be maintained. 

A modernization note that is not 
strictly relevant to factory manage- 








ment: but. which forecasts future 
trends in industrial practice is the 
provision of a Country Club to serve 
the social and recreational need ot 
the employee. This club, governed 
by the employees and supported by 
the company, offers all forms of in- 
door and outdoor recreation. The 
yearly membership dues are one dol- 
jar with a charge of fifty cents per 
year for the extension of club priv- 
ileges to members of an employee’s 
family. An association of four thou- 
sand members has developed within 
two years and necessitated the addi- 
tion of a new wing to one of the two 
clubhouses which will be completed 
in July of this year. Further enlarge- 
ment is planned for the other club- 
house to meet with the growing de- 
mand. ; 

Six hundred acres, representing an 
investment of more than $100,000 in 


property and equipment now pro- 
vides, as one of its many advantages, 
a nine-hole golf course with a new 
eighteen-hole course under process 
of construction which will be ready 
for use at the end of this year. 
Greens fees for the entire season are 
only $7 for men and $4 for women. 
Upwards of six thousand meals are 
served each month in the clubhouses 
at actual cost. 


Soundness of Policy Proved 


The various outdoor activities of- 
fered through these facilities include 
baseball, with both hard- and soft-ball 
diamonds, soccer, archery, quoits, 
shuffleboard, and tennis courts. The 


organization has recently been sup- 
plemented by the addition of a Rod 
and Gun Club equipped with its own 
lodge and traps, skeets, rifle and pis- 
tol ranges. 


In times of economic uncertainty 
the general attitude is to cut down on 
heavy capital expenditures. The ex- 
perience of this corporation, however, 
indicates that during periods of slack 
business, industry might better fol- 
low a policy of aggressive moderni- 
zation rather than one of retrench- 
ment. To attest the soundness of this 
policy, during the past year and a 
half of its modernization ‘campaign, 
this company has been able to raise 
wages of factory employees twenty- 
six per cent. and at the same time re- 
duce production costs by fifteen per 
cent. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of firm 
conviction that International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation considers 
MODERNIZATION pre-eminent as a 
major incident of its constant growth 
and as a vital necessity to mankind 
and the industrial world. 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR OLD. MORE WORK, BETTER WORK, 
MORE PLEASANT WORK AND, AT I. B. M., HIGHER WAGES 


International Business Machines 
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What's New in Business 


Little NRA Out 


In a three-way split which denied 
Federal power to regulate hours and 
wages but left Federal price-fixing 
powers undecided, the U. S. Supreme 
Court late in May declared the 
Guffey Act creating a “little NRA” 
in the soft-coal industry unconstitu- 
tional. 

While leaders of organized labor 
attacked the decision as “sad,” “rot- 
ten,” and “disappointing,” soft-coal 
operators were divided. Most large 
companies thought that possible gov- 
ernment “regimentation” had been 
averted ; many small or high-cost pro- 
ducers feared a price war and chaos. 

The fact was, however, that the 
control measures in the Act had not 
yet been applied to the industry on 
any important scale, and purchasing 
agents who expected price cuts as a 
result of the decision were disap- 
pointed. Two days after the Supreme 
Court threw out the Guffey Act, 
mining companies actually raised 
prices on some grades. Wage rates, 
which are fixed by union contracts 
and which account for two-thirds of 
production costs, will probably keep 
prices steady unless the few non- 
union operators break the market or 
unless union operators cancel their 
‘ ynion contracts and cut wages. And 
while the railroads announced that 
the decision would save them up to 
$15,000,000 a year in coal bills, their 
savings were purely anticipatory ; 
what they meant was that the deci- 
sion apparently forestalled price in- 
creases which would have cost them 
that much. 

Other results of the decision were: 

1. A new coal-control bill, shorn 
of labor provisions and penalty taxes 
but providing for Federal price and 
trade-practice control, was rushed to 
Congress in the hope that the Su- 
preme Court majority’s refusal to 
pass on Federal price-fixing powers 
meant that they are constitutional. 

2. The prospect for passage of 
other “little NRA” laws to cover 
anthracite coal, textiles, steel, cop- 
per, oil and other industries faded to 
zero. 

3. The case for the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act (and possibly for 
the Social Security Act) was ap- 
parently weakened. 

4. Appalachian Coals and other 
co-operative soft-coal marketing 
agencies set up by producers to “sta- 
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bilize” prices and control trade prac- 
tices got a new lease on life, and pre- 
pared to step into the breach with 
voluntary systems of control to re- 
place government control. 

5. For once, labor leaders and 
business executives were in agree- 
ment. Both groups believed that at- 
tempts at industrial “stabilization” 
through Federal control had prob- 
ably received a knock-out blow under 
existing law; and that from now on 
stabilization must come from econ- 
omic balance between employees and 
employers rather than from govern- 
ment. In Washington, President 
William Green of A. F. of L. said: 
“We must rely on our economic 
strength. The decision emphasizes 
the need for labor to unite in all 
fields better than before.” In Chi- 
cago, President M. Edward Rowan 
of International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers told his mem- 
bers that the decision served further 
notice to business that it must solve 
its problems without government 
help. 

But that it’s not always easy for 
an industry to solve its problems vol- 
untarily was sharply revealed a few 


days after the Guffey decision when 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers ruefully announced 
that a voluntary agreement to goy- 
ern hours, operating shifts and wages 
in the women’s seamless hosiery in- 
dustry had failed. Since mills repre- 
senting only 66 per cent. of the in- 
dustry’s capacity, instead of the re- 
quired 85 per cent., had approved 
the proposed code, the plan for vol- 
untary regulation was dropped. 


Go-Carts for Groceries 


In and around Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, a chain of self-service gro- 
cery stores is springing up which 
brings a startling new idea to the 
business: customers take their pur- 
chases from place to place in the 
stores in little carts which look like 
baby carriages. 

In other respects similar to the 
“super stores” which are cutting 
deeply into the sales of standard 
chains, the “Streamline” markets 
sponsored by Jefferson Grocery Com- 
pany (wholesalers) are being built 
on this merchandising platform: 

1. Fairly large markets on prin- 
cipal traffic arteries. 

2. Low mark-up, low prices, low 
rentals and private parking for pa- 
trons. 

3. Leased produce departments. 

4. Complete stocks of well known 
brands; no private or controlled- 





BUSINESS HEADLINES 


Two Weeks of Business News 








“pe THREE TOPS 


Rubber men rejoice at revelation that factory use of 
rubber hit all-time high in April. Textile men, fearing 
overproduction, displeased that April cotton consumption 
was highest on record. Oil’ men, also afraid of a glut, 


gloomy when oil-well flow reaches new top the third 
week in May. 





NO NRA JR. 


US. Supreme Court, throwing out Guffey Act for “lit- 
tle NRA” in soft coal, changes course of business think- 
ing (page 24). 





HIGH VS. LOW 


Fight over money rates breaks out again. Federal Re- 
serve calls present low rates an aid to recovery; banks, 
brokers, life-insurance men deplore effect on earnings, 
security-owners’ income. 





WHO’S BIGGER? 


Zeppelin Hindenburg opens first regular air service 
across North Atlantic, while ships Normandie and Queen 
Mary squabble over who’s bigger (page 26). 





LABOR GROWLS 


Steel union votes organization drive along vertical-union 
instead of craft-union lines, a victory for militant new 
labor movement. Steel industry swings to paid vaca- 
tions for workers as union leaders growl (page 26). 
Shipping labor troubles circle from Pacific to Atlantic 
Coast, but rails, labor, seal dismissal-wage compact. 





FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign Trade Week throws spotlight on U.S. reciprocal 
trade agreements with other nations ; do they benefit U. S. 
(page 30)? Meanwhile, U. S. raises duty on Japanese 
cotton cloth, and U. S. producers cheer. 





CARTS, PEACHES 





Grocer goes in for go-carts to lift sales (page 24) ; peach 
growers get same results from co-operation (page 38). 
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“YOU SAY YOUR TWO SERVICES 
HAVE SAVED MY BIGGEST 
COMPETITOR 23% ON HIS FLEET’S 
OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE 
COSTS?... CERTAINLY I'M 
INTERESTED... COME IN AND SEE 

ME AT TWO O'CLOCK.” 














MORE THAN 5000 FLEET OPERATORS NOW CUTTING COSTS 
UP TO 30% BY THESE EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE SERVICES 





You can do the same 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how rauch gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result you may 
save up to 30% of the gasolene and oil you buy. 
And your fleet will operate far more efficiently. 


Don’t delay... start saving at once. Add 
your savings to your profits. Let us give 
you full details and convincing proof of the 
economies effected by these two services. 
Write,wire, telephone or mail coupon today. 


RADIO CONCERTS... every 
Friday at 8 P. M. (E. D.T.) WEAF 
and 38 associated N. B. C. stations 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most power- 
ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
... tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


CITIES SERVICE — Room 723 
60 Wall Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 
more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating 
and maintenance costs up to 30%. 


Name 
Address. 











CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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label brands; rapid stock turnover. 


5. Open evenings. 
6. Complete self service. 


Last, but not least, the baby-car- 
riage system. The carts are rubber- 
tired boxes a foot wide, a foot deep, 
and two feet long—“Gentlemen pre- 
fer them, women like them, children 
cry to push them.” And to this mer- 


chandising idea Jefferson Grocery 
Company largely credits an average 
sale per customer which, it claims, 
is nearly twice the national average 
in other self-service grocery stores. 


Biggest? Fastest? Or What? 


While the gigantic Queen Mary 
ploughs her way across the Atlantic 
on her maiden voyage and, perhaps, 
wrests the blue ribbon for speed from 
the French Normandie, U. S. ship 
owners point to another sailing 
which, they claim, throws a wet 
blanket over her future. On one 
Tuesday in May, the 82,000-ton Nor- 
mandie nosed ott of New York for 
Europe carrying 828 passengers and 
a crew of 1,350. The next day, the 
German Hansa, weighing just a 
quarter as much and costing infin- 
itely less, headed in the same direc- 
tion with 842 passengers and a crew 
of 417. That incident, U. S. ship 
owners claim, reveals the fallacy of 
the big ship as against the little one ; 
the little one charges less for passage, 
but it can carry as many passengers 
and at much lower cost. The Nor- 
mandie, furthermore, takes a rest 
during the Winter because. there 
aren't enough passengers to keep her 
busy, while U. S. ships of moderate 
size like the Manhattan work the year 
round. 


Nevertheless, France and Great 
Britain are hard at it in claiming 
various titles for the Normandie and 
the Queen Mary. The British claim 
that the 32-knot speed which the 
Queen Mary showed on her trial runs 
will make the Normandie take a back 
seat ; the French claim that the Nor- 
mandie can make 34 knots if her 
engines are slightly modified, as is 
now planned. 

A hot argument is_ revolving 
around length, too. Cunard ‘White 
Star claims that the Queen Mary, 
measuring 1,004 feet at the waterline 
against the Normandie’s 960 feeet, is 
the world’s longest ship. But the 
French Line makes precisely the 
same claim for the Normandie be- 
cause her overhanging, yachtlike bow 
gives her an over-all length of 1,029 
feet compared with the Queen Mary's 
over-all of 1,018. 

But’ the hottest—and, to the lay- 
man, the most bewildering—dispute 
of all is raging about weight. There 
are five different ways of measuring 
the tonnage of a vessel (deadweight, 
cargo, gross, net, and displacement), 
and each method gives a different re- 
sult. And here is where the argu- 
ment comes in. The Normandie in- 
sists that she is the world’s greatest 
ship because her gross tonnage is 82,- 
779, while the Queen Mary’s is only 
80,773. But the Queen Mary's spon- 
sors point out that gross tonnage isn’t 
a measure of weight at all; that it 
merely measures the volume of 
a ship’s enclosed spaces and arbi- 
trarily assumes that 100 cubic feet of 
space is equal to one ton; that if you 
want a true picture of a ship’s weight 
you have to take displacement ton- 
nage, which measures the weight of 


water a vessel displaces when she js 
fully loaded; and that, on this basis, 
the Queen ‘Mary's 77 ,500-ton dis. 
placement far overshadows the Nor- 
mandie’s 67,500.. But one fact that 
Cunard White Star can’t get away 
from is that while its conception of 
weight comes closer to the layman’s 
than the French Line’s, the gross ton 
is the measure which is generally 
used in the shipping industry. 


Paid Vacations Up 


With the steel industry furnishing 
the major impetus, adoption of paid- 
vacation plans for wage earners may 
set a new high record in 1936. 

U. S. Steel leads the list in impor- 
tance with its newly adopted paid-va- 
cation plan for all workers who have 
served five years or more. (When 
the company announced the move, 
grizzled old “Mike” Tighe, head of 
the A. F. of L. steel union, growled, 
“I think it is a fake thrown out by 
the corporation for the purpose of 
keeping the employees interested in 
company unions.”) Bethlehem Steel 
also is granting paid vacations for 
the first time this year—a_ week’s 
time-off with full pay for hourly, 
piece-work and tonnage. workers hav- 
ing five years of continuous service. 
A third steel company to take the 
same step is Jones & Laughlin. And 
Weirton Steel offers employees either 
naid vacations or a chance to work 
through vacation periods at double 
wages. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube is con- 
tinuing last year’s plan of a week 
with pay to all workers who have 

(Continued on page 38) 


Queen Mary, now fighting the seas, is also fighting the Normandie for title of biggest, fastest 
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‘For Richer— 








for Poorer 


U will always remember the words of 

the wedding service, the flowers, the 

congratulations. Of course, you hope 
that in your married life there will be the 
least possible worry about money matters. 
You will probably be much happier when 
you can answer the question you are bound 
to ask yourself —“‘What would happen to 
my wife, if... ?” : 
There is a way to make sure that the brides 
of this year, last year and other years will 
be protected, should the breadwinner be 
taken away. An assured monthly income 
can be provided for a term of years, with a 
definite amount payable at the end of the 
period. 


Would $100 a month for ten years, with 
$10,000 at the end of that time be enough 
for your wife’s needs? Protection can be 
arranged in larger or smaller amounts, 


suited to your budget. Make your program * aa 




















of protection flexible so that in the future 
it can be increased, or changed, to suit your 
circumstances. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to 
give you all particulars regarding the 
Family Protection Plan Policy. Telephone 
the nearest Metropolitan office and ask 
him to call—or mail the coupon. 
The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and accident 
and health policies. 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 


and any divisible surplus is returned to its policy- 
holders in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Without placing myself under any obligation, 
I would like to have information regarding the 
Family Protection Plan Policy. 


NAME bs. 
ADDRESS wets : soe 


CITY _ STATE 





__ 66-F 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


C1936m.L.1. co. 
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O leader can make a happy, hu- 
mane, workable society out of a 
stubborn lot of individualists who 
are more conscious of their rights 
than of their responsibilities, who ac- 
cept a low moral standard in business 
and family life, who want more 
than they need, and are motivated by 
fear and greed, some of them forcing 
their will through blocs of special in- 
terests which are prejudicial to the 
welfare of the whole society. 
—SaMUEL M. ScHOEMAKER, D.D. 


It is good to dream, but it is bet- 
ter to dream and work. Faith is 
mighty, but action with faith is 
mightier. Desiring is helpful, but 
work and desire are invincible. 

—Tuomas Rosert GAINES. 


The higher men climb the longer 
their working day. And any young 
man with a streak of idleness in him 
may better make up his mind at the 
beginning that mediocrity will be his 
lot. Without immense, sustained 
effort he will not climb high. And 
even though fortune or chance were 
to lift him high, he would not stay 
there. For to keep at the top is hard- 
er almost than to get there. There are 
no office hours for leaders. 

—CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


People prate about the influence 
of public opinion, but they never real- 
ly appreciate what it really means un- 
til they become the target. 

—Henry L. Donerty. 


Something put away for a rainy 
day helps to keep your head above 
water. —CroMBIE PREss. 


The advantages of possessing a 
masterful mind are frequently ex- 
pressed in the ability to absorb and 
utilize ideas, suggestions of others. 
One of Nature’s anomalies is that she 
rarely makes creative minds execu- 
tive. The successful utilization of 
a second-hand idea gives it currency 
—provides the vehicle of expression 
needed to make it kinetic. Therefore, 
read much and critically ; listen much 
and thoughtfully ; do much and thor- 
oughly. —ANONYMOUS. 


The man who does his level best 
to-day always does better to-morrow. 
The cumulative effect of steady work 
and constant saving is a tremendous 
power in a man’s life. —-EXCHANGE. 


The successful salesman gives his 
job a break; he puts in at least 
eight hours a day. Making your time 
valuable is only a habit after all. Any 
man can make good if he wants to 
and is willing to pay the price, and 
every man has the price—more 
hours. —FUuLLER Wor Lp. 
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Business men would have more 
sympathy with laws designed to regu- 
late their every activity were they 
proposed by statesmen who had ever 
demonstrated their ability to success- 
fully conduct business on their own 
account. —SiLas H. Strawn. 


Do your work with your whole 
heart and you will succeed—there is 
so little competition. 

—ELsBert Hupparp. 


Beautiful forms and compositions 
are not made by chance, nor can they 
ever, in any material, be made at 
small expense. A composition for 
cheapness and not excellence of 
workmanship is the most frequent 
and certain cause of the rapid decay 
and entire destruction of arts and 
manufactures.—Jos1aH WeEpDGwoop. 


Tis looking downward makes one 
dizzy. —BRowNING. 


Life and society are broken up, 
but that does not mean a backward 
movement. It should be remembered 
that farmers plant their seeds in 
broken ground. We must dare to get 
in step with the forward march of 
mankind. Business must dare. The 
church must dare to attempt a great 
spiritual change. It must audaciously 
move out to win the world for Christ. 

—NorMAN VINCENT PEALE, D.D. 





A TEXT 


When the righteous triumph 
there is great glory; but when the 
wicked rise, men hide themselves. 
—Proverbs 28:12. 


Sent in by E. H. Gartrell, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used 











The lesson to be learned from this 
depression is to recognize our social 
responsibilities. This applies alike to 
all of us, whether capital, labor or 
management. Every industry, every 
business must examine itself with 
new eyes. Money-making must be 
combined with a definite social con- 
tribution. The discharge of this so- 
cial responsibility is three-fold: stab- 
ilization of credit and income to in- 
vestors, stabilization of employment 
and wages to labor, and stabilization 
of values and prices to consumers, 
This is the task demanding the atten- 
tion of private ownership. American 
economic history contains ample evi- 
dence of the ability of management to 
achieve the new and greater goal. 
The results will be of such over- 
whelming importance to every citizen 
that interference with the procedure 
must not be countenanced. 

—MILton W. Harrison. 


The profit of life is life, ‘not 
money. —HEnry Forp. 


To be always intending to lead a 
new life, but never to find time to 
set about it, this is as if a man should 
put off eating and drinking and sleep- 
ing from one day and night to an- 
other, till he is starved and destroyed. 

—TILLorson. 


Regulation of industry is only pos- 
sible by government acting in the in- 
terests of the worker, the consumer 
and ownership. But government 
must act through a_ bureaucracy. 
Bureaucracy is costly not only from 
the standpoint of the taxpayer—we 
certainly realize that—but in dis- 
sipating human energy. It takes not 
only a great, but an ever-increasing 
number of workers from productive 
industry. Hence, instead of adding 
to the creation of wealth, there is a 
continually increasing burden placed 
upon those others who are proditicing 
wealth. —ALFRED P. SLoan, JR. 


Our gifts and attainments are not 
only to be light and warmth in our 
own dwellings, but are also to shine 
through the windows into the dark 
night, to guide and cheer bewildered 
travelers on the road. 

: —H. W. BEEcHer. 


False happiness renders men stern 
and proud, and that happiness is 
never communicated. True happiness 
renders them kind and sensible, and 
that happiness is always shared. 

—MonrTESQUIEU. 


The man who would lift others 
must be uplifted himself and he who 
would command others must learn to 
obey. —Cuartes K, Oser. 
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Excerpts from B. C. FORBES’ 
book 


SELF-HELPS 





You have to build your own monument—or 
dig your own pit. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

To be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 
But supreme care must be taken that 
our ambition is not such as to kill us 
morally or spiritually. 





Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 
to them. 

Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 

The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 





Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 


‘We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 


blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- 
render abjectly to fear, but lay fast 
hold on faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that 
no man is defeated until he himself 
admits defeat. 





Personality may be defined as the right kind 
of character in the right kind of 
wrapper. 





Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and 
in peace of mind. If a man be not 
honest he is nothing. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the 
individual can possess. 





Enthusiasm is the electric current which 
keeps the engine of life going at top 
speed. 





Cheerfulness will open a door when other 
keys fail. 






Do you want more Orders 
from your Salesmen? 


Your men are ready to GO. They know that 
orders are being placed .again. 


But—their fighting spirit has gone away down 
during the past few years. They need pepping up— 
encouragement—self-confidence. 


Here is just what they need—a new little volume 
full of inspiration and cheer 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 






It is the kind of book that he will read over and 
over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 
























The Subjects: You—Ambition—Courage— 
Opportunity — Initiative — Hold on to Your 
Self-Respect — Personality — Honesty — 
Health — Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness—Stick. 


The price is only 25 cents a copy from 1 to 25; 20 
cents each from 26 to 50; 18 cents from 51 to 100; 
15 cents from 101 to 250; 12 cents each from 251 to 
500; 10 cents for more than 500. 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men 
need this book NOW. 


FH6-1-36 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OS copies of SELF-HELPS, by B. C. Forbes, at the 
price quoted above. Remittance for $................ is enclosed. 
(Charge orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


For New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of 
unemployed. 


PR ones oS Pa cy kis ¢ gba web atime temo oesre eRe c uta 
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Are Trade Pacts 
Boosting 
Foreign Trade? 


late in May, exporters and im- 
porters all over the United States 
sat down together to hash over their 
problems and to lament the artificial 
barriers to international trade which 
cripple their business. But lament as 
they might, the eyes of all of them 
were turned hopefully on the recipro- 
cal trade agreements which the U.S. 
is now making with other nations. 
Many business men object to the 
way the pacts are negotiated. Others 
shudder at the huge chunks they are 
cutting out of the U. S. tariff wall. 
Still others are against them because 
they are against any attempt to revive 
foreign trade. But no business man 
denies that the agreements now in 
effect have increased trade between 
this country and others. U. S. ex- 
ports to Cuba during the first year 
of the Cuban agreement jumped 60 
per cent. above the previous twelve 
‘months. And the first nine months of 
the Belgian treaty brought a 71 per 
cent. increase in U. S. sales to Bel- 
gium, 


[J ise in Foreign Trade Week 


Like Two-Way Streets 


And 1936 is already sure to set a 
new high in reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ment activity, for ten of the fourteen 
pacts completed under the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 have been 
signed or have become effective since 
January 1. The fourteen agreements 
are with nations which bought $784,- 
000,000 worth of goods from us in 
1935 (more than a third of our total 
export trade). On the list of signers 
is Canada, our second best customer ; 
France; our fourth best; and Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Cuba 
and Brazil, each of which rates as 
one of our twenty best customers. 
And it is reported that the State De- 
partment now plans to tackle an 
agreement with Great Britain, a job 
whose size and complexity is wholly 
worthy of her position as our Num- 
ber One Buyer. 

The agreements, of course, are not 
one-sided affairs. Like foreign trade 
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itself, they are two-way streets: the 
U. S. cuts tariffs on imports in ex- 
change for cuts by the other nation. 

Furthermore, the reciprocal pacts 
are wider streets than they seem to 
be at first glance. For they are sub- 
ject to the “most favored nation” 
agreements which the U. S. has 
signed with twenty-seven nations. A 
most-favored-nation agreement means 
that Belgium, for example, promises 
to give U. S. products the lowest tariff 
rate she gives any similar products 
from another nation, with unimpor- 
tant exceptions. 

The U. S., of course, makes a sim- 
ilar pledge to Belgium. And here is 
where the reciprocal trade agreements 
come in. For any tariff cut granted 
on Belgian products in the reciprocal 
pact with Belgium goes automatically 
to the twenty-six other nations with 
which the U. S. has concluded most- 
favored-nation treaties. Thus, the 
combined effect of reciprocal trade 


pacts and most-favored-nation agree=" 


ments is to slash gaping holes in 
world trade barriers: with most im- 
portant nations having most-favored- 
nation agreements with others, a tar- 
iff cut in a single reciprocal trade pact 
starts a succession of tariff cuts 
around the world just as one toppling 
domino brings down a whole row. 

Added to the tariff cuts from most- 
favored-nation agreements are those 
which come from our proclamation 
(made whenever a new reciprocal 
pact is signed) extending the cuts in 
the pact to the hundred-odd other 
nations which do not “discriminate” 
against our trade. 

In other ways than tariff reduc- 
tions, reciprocal trade agreements 
chop holes in trade barriers or choke 
them off before they get a chance to 
grow. Cuba promises she won't in- 
crease her duty on U. S. corn. 
Sweden binds herself to keep cotton- 
seed cake on the free list. Belgium 
removes the quota on linseed cake 
and pledges the admission of a defi- 
nite quantity of ham each year. 
Switzerland lifts her embargo on 
U. S. lard, and increases our quota 
of passenger cars and chassis. And 
the Netherlands promises to buy a 
specified amount of our wheat. 


Hundreds of Tariff Cuts 


Nevertheless, the tariff reductions 
are the most spectacular results of the 
reciprocal trade agreements. The 
fourteen nations which have signed 
pacts with the U. S. have made 
more than 750 individual tariff cuts 
on important U. S. products and a 
host of others on minor goods. 

Run your eyes down a list of the 
more important U. S. exports in the 
boom days of foreign trade and you 


will see what products the U. S. is 
getting most of its concessions on— 
grain, fruit, dairy products, meats, 
textiles, automobiles, machinery, elec- 
trical apparatus, lumber, cotton. 
The U. S., in turn, has cut duties 
on goods which accounted for 44 per 
cent. of our imports in 1934 and were 
valued at $261,000,000. The Trade 
Agreements Act limits U. S. tariff 
reductions to 50 per cent., but the 
full cut has been applied to perfumes 
and oils, plate glass, manganese, and 


_ cordials, liqueurs, brandies and cham- 


pagne among other commodities, 
Other deep cuts have been made in 
the duties on sugar, cheese, rayon 
and laces. Industrial raw materials 
and tropical products—rubber, cof- 
fee, palm oil—account for many of 
the concessions the U. S. makes, and 
Uncle Sam has been a good enough 
bargainer to get important tariff re- 
ductions out of countries like Colom- 
bia in return, mainly, for a pledge to 
keep. coffee, bananas and other typi- 
cal ‘Colombian products on the free 
list. 


Fountain Pens for Fruit 


Here are highlights from two typi- 
cal reciprocal trade agreements: 

FRANCE grants concessions of one 
kind or another on products which 
made up 21 per cent. of her im- 
ports from the U. S. in 1935 and 
which were valued at $24,500,000; 
cuts the tariff on many products, 
including automobiles (50 per cent.) 
and accessories, canned vegetables, 
and fountain pens; promises not to 
raise duties on peaches, apricots, 
moving-picture films and others; 
raises import quotas on fruits, wood, 
electric refrigerators, typewriters, 
automobile parts and accessories. The 
U. S. cuts’ tariffs from 17 to 50 per 
cent. on seventy-one items which ac- 
counted for 33 per cent. of our im- 
ports from France in 1935 and were 
valued at $19,000,000; the cuts in- 
clude perfumes, vanilla beans, tinsel 
products, Roquefort cheese, liquors, 
broadsilks, lace and cigarette paper. 

BraziL reduces tariffs from 20 to 
67 per cent. on U. S. goods which 
she bought to the value of $7,000,000 
in 1933 and which made up 24 per 
cent. of U. S. exports to Brazil; cuts 
duties on automobiles, trucks, parts, 
tires and tubes, radio apparatus; 
promises not to raise them on agri- 
cultural machinery and mechanical 
refrigerators, and to keep fresh fruit 
and tractors on the free list. The 
U. S. cuts duties on manganese ore, 
Brazil nuts, castor beans; and prom- 
ises to keep coffee and certain other 
Brazilian products, which altogether 
account for 90 per cent. of her sales 
to us, on the free list. 
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Durable Goods and Recovery 





UCH of the ‘remaining unem- 

ployment is caused by con- 
tinued lag in the production of heavy 
durable goods as exemplified by loco- 
motives, Diesel engines and special 
machinery of all kinds. 


Therefore, purchases of such mate- 
rials are a definite help towards re- 
employment and recovery. 


Moreover, new equipment of mod- 
ern design — whether it be locomo- 
tives, hydraulic turbines or some kin- 
dred product—will almost invariably 
show savings in production and main- 
tenance costs which will not only pay 
for the new equipment but also in- 
crease the earning power of the 


property. 


Thus in two important ways pur- 
chases of heavy durable goods help to 
hasten recovery. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and its subsidiary and affiliated com- 


panies, whose names are found below, 
offer a wide range of heavy durable 
products, the more important of which 
are: 


STEAM, ELECTRIC AND INTERNAL COM- 
BUSTION LOCOMOTIVES AND PARTS 


IRON, STEEL AND BRONZE CASTINGS OF 
ALL KINDS 


WHEELS, TIRES, AXLES AND SPRINGS 
TESTING MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 


AIR-CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERAT- 
ING APPARATUS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES OF ALL KINDS 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES, PUMPS AND 
VALVES 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR STATIONARY AND 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


HIGH-GRADE ALLOY AND TOOL STEELS 


HARDENED AND GROUND FORGED 
STEEL ROLLS 


QUALITY FORGINGS OF CARBON AND 
ALLOY STEELS OF UNUSUAL SIZE 
AND DESIGN 


HEAT AND CORROSION RESISTANT 
STEEL, FORGINGS AND CASTINGS 





THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Philadelphia 


BALDWIN - SOUTHWARK CORP. 


Philadelphia 


CRAMP BRASS & IRON FOUNDRIES CoO. 


Philadelphia 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS CO. 


Burnham, Pa. 


THE MIDVALE COMPAN 
Philadelphia 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


San Francisco 
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SEE YOU AT LUNCH! 


An excursion into the noontime life, habits, and 
diet of the American business man 


By several who have eaten with him 


tell you what you are,” said 
somebody or other in a previous 
generation. 

“Tell me how important you con- 
sider your lunch ‘hour’ and I'll tell 
you how far you have climbed in the 
world,” might be to-day’s version. 

But, psst! Don’t get from this 
1936 proverb the idea that the super- 
man of American business maintains 
throughout his noon hours a relent- 
less concentration upon affairs of 
great moment, absentmindedly inhal- 
ing a little food when urged by a 
faithful secretary. On the contrary, 
most really successful business men 
eat noon meals that they enjoy, with 
people they like to be with, in pleas- 
ant surroundings, and with appropri- 
ate leisure. 

Yet their luncheon hour is impor- 
tant, and intelligently used. 

Take the case of the Allis-Chalm- 
ers Manufacturing Company in 
West Allis, a Milwaukee industrial 
suburb. 


Te me what you eat and I'll 


Facts With Your Food 


Across the street from its general 
offices and main plant is a clubhouse 
where meals are served. One room 
is set apart, whether by custom or 
by rule, for executives and depart- 
ment heads. And one table is that 
of the top executives. 

Every day, promptly at twelve 
thirty, the president, senior vice presi- 
dents and treasurer converge upon 
the office of General Otto H. Falk, 
chairman of the board. He now 
leaves his desk, and the group walks 
across to the clubhouse and has a 
leisurely luncheon interspersed with 
comments on company engineers now 
at jobs in Prague or Samoa, on trac- 
tor prospects, on the progress of tur- 
bines now under construction and 
promised for early delivery. 

At this table are encountered oc- 
casional visitors, Milwaukee financial 
editors, out-of-town magazine writ- 
ers in search of facts, and so on. 

The predominant atmosphere of 
this top-executive table is rather one 
of a group of old friends with com- 
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mon interests, gathered together for 
a friendly luncheon at which, natural- 
ly, a few business matters come up 
for casual discussion. Actually, to 
the visitor who keeps track of what 
is really going on, it is apparent that 
in this unhurried luncheon period 
with its predominant note of Ge- 
muetlichkeit so characteristic of Mil- 
waukee, an astounding volume of ex- 
ecutive business is settled, major de- 


‘cisions are made, all without a sus- 


picion of self-importance or bustle or 
harm to executive digestion. 

Changed in details only, very 
much the same routine is followed in 
a number of important manufactur- 
ing companies. 

In the Dodge motor plant near De- 
troit, for instance, is a lunchroom 
with plain, inexpensive tables, plain, 
inexpensive chairs, and plain, whole- 
some food. At one table when the 
noon hour comes, a group of produc- 
tion men including “Bill” O’Neil, 
Dodge manufacturing head, may one 
by one gather. At the next, perhaps 
General Sales Manager A. vanDer- 
Zee, with others in the “‘sales end.” 
Until his offices were moved to an- 
other plant, Chrysler President K. 
T. Keller might seat himself without 
formality at either table, or perhaps 
join still another group. 

Wise-cracks and banter, yes. Can 
the Tigers win another World’s 
Series? Did you hear what happened 
to so and so when he stopped for a 


(.) 
Pe 


red light? If Keller has cream on 
his apple pie, I guess I can. 

But this kind of question, too, 
“Have you straightened out that mat- 
ter about the new trunk locks»’ 
“How’s Joe Green making out in his 
new job?” “What do you plan to do 
about the —— district?” “How are 
you going to let the men know about 
the new wage increase?” 

Casual, some. Carefully planned, 
others. A good way to check upon 
subordinates—and superiors—with- 
out magnifying the importance of 
trifles or seeming to criticize. A na- 
tural way to keep the right hand in- 
formed about the left hand. 

More ambitious and controlled is 
the noon-time habit of executives of 
the Youngstown mills of Republic 
Steel Corporation. 

A long table, to accommodate su- 
perintendents, technical heads, ac- 
counting chiefs and the works man- 
ager. A large blackboard on which 
are shown hourly operation and cost 
results, under perhaps two dozen dif- 
ferent headings, for the morning 
hours of the same day. A thorough 
discussion of unsatisfactory and part- 
ly satisfactory figures, so that un- 
favorable tendencies will be nipped 
in the bud. . . . And results, in con- 
stant cost reduction. 


Ford Lunches Leisurely 


Executive offices of the top men of 
Ford Motor Company are, as most 
people know, in the Engineering 
Laboratories Building at Dearborn, 
over near the Ford airport and the 
Dearborn Inn and Greenfield Vil- 
lage, and a considerable distance from 
the actual plants. In this building is 
a cafeteria for the rank and file of 
the engineers and technicians who 
work there. But tucked away in a 
distant corner, with windows looking 
out over green lawns and a small 
lake, are two private dining rooms 
for those men who, chiefly without 
title, may be distinguished in the 
Ford private telephone directory be- 
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WHEN YOU TURN A FAUCET... 


®@ Up on the top floor of a skyscraper—down in 
the basement of your home—out on the farm— 
in trains—on shipboard—wherever and whenever 
you want water, you turn a faucet—and get it. 


A mere twist of your wrist—and miles of pipe 
immediately serve you. 


And much of this pipe, is made by Republic. 
Made by the revolutionary new electric weld 
process. Made of rust-resistant Toncan Iron. 
Made in all sizes, for hundreds of different uses. 


But, in addition to pipe, Republic is also fur- 
nishing industry with scores of other products, 
backed by the same care, the same metallur- 


gical experience, the same attention to detail 
that have made Republic's specialties so 
favorably known in so many different fields. 


Carbon steels. Oil country casing, line pipe and 
tubing. Bars and shapes. Strip. Plates. Sheets. 
Tin plate. Pig iron. Nuts, bolts, rivets. Wire and 
die rolled products. These, in addition to many 
special alloys have given Republic an unques- 
tioned standing as a producer of fine quality. 


Call a Republic representative. Let him help 
you in the profitable application of metals to 
your particular problems—whether in produc- 
tion, sales, or merchandising. 


REPUBLIC STEELCORPORATION ipueuc 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Approximately forty cents out of every dollar that Republic Steel takes in, is redistributed in the form of wages among 45,000 
employees in thirty-nine plants in twenty-seven different cities. These employees, with their immediate families, number close to 
200,000 people, who through their individual purchases help to support thousands of others in their respective communities, 


This advertisement appears in Forbes Magazine, June 1st, 1936 
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The hand of the 


ACTIVE MARKET 
O Wweluglte lH fon 


In CHICAGO, a store has its face “lifted”. A sparkling new 


front takes the place of the old. Inside, air conditioning equip- 


ment is being installed to make the atmosphere more inviting. 


In St. Louis, a factory buys new trucks to cut hauling costs. 
In Oakland, time-saving, motor-driven machines are being 
rolled into a plant. In an Iowa county, a contract is let for 
tractors—for road repairs and snow removal. A water main 
extension is needed along a Texas highway, and a certain type 

_ of pipe is specified—and bought. 


In all lines and localities, capital goods are moving. And 
salesmen are giving a hand-shake and a “thank you” for orders 
received. But, often, there is an unseen hand which is never 
grasped. The hand of the man who first came forward and 
suggested: Here is something new—or a better product. Why not 


look into it? This man is frequently unknown to the salesman— 
and he is legion. 
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The positive influence of these alert forward- going people is 
invaluable in business. Particularly where markets are “thin” 
and customers are few. In stores, offices, factories, in counties 
and cities they infiltrate new ideas—start the “ball rolling” that 
sooner or later becomes an order. 


The 2,400,000 Collier’s families include an impressive num- 
ber of such aggressive, well-informed people. It couldn’t be 
otherwise, with the quick, editorial forward march of this great 
national weekly. 


Every week Collier’s reaches the decisive people in every 
organization. The men and women who are impatient with the 
obsolete, eager for the new. This makes advertising in Collier’s 

. highly productive for makers of capital goods. Through Collier’s 
they reach the known and unknown factors in the purchase of 
their products. Contacts are made. Ideas are implanted. Business 
is created. The Collier’s Market—the Active Market—is a mov- 
ing force in American business for that reason. 


Collier's 


The Adhive |arhet 





© 1936, The Crowell Publishing Co. 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY ® 250 Park Avenue, New York ¢ Publishers of COLLIER’S ¢ WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ¢ THE AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE e THE COUNTRY HOME « The Largest Magazine Audience in the World — A. B.C. Average Net Paid Circulation - - 8,552,169 
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cause after their names appear no 
descriptive titles or department 
names. These are the men who run 
Ford Motor. 

The inner of the two dining rooms 
is the private preserve of Messrs. 
Henry and Edsel Ford and whom- 
ever they may on a given day elect 
to lunch with. This may be a top 
man or two, with whom a private 
discussion at luncheon will save busy 
time afterward. Or it may be Edsel’s 
children, or other members of the 
Ford family. The inner room might, 
for all practical purposes, be con- 
sidered an annex, slightly removed, 
to the home dining rooms of Henry 
Ford and his son. 


They Like to be Rabbits 


The outer of the two rooms is for 
the other executives and their guests, 
if any. It is not a crowded, bustling 
sort of place. The men who use it 
drop in as convenience dictates, ar- 
range their seating accordingly as 
they wish to talk with certain others 
that day. An executive with nothing 
on his mind may saunter up to an- 
other executive who has a guest and 
inquire, “Working or just visiting?” 
If it is just a visit, the other man 
may sit down, and presently the talk 
is of this or that of the Ford opera- 
tions which the guest may never have 
heard of, but which he finds invari- 
ably interesting because Henry 
Ford’s ideas, whether or not one 
agrees with all of them, have the car- 
dinal virtue of being stimulating. 

Food and service in these Ford 
dining rooms are as distinctively 
American as is Henry Ford. They 
are likewise as simple, unaffected, and 
smooth-running. There are plentiful 
supplies of milk and cream and but- 
ter and bread to be had for the tak- 
ing. And, true to Ford character, 
there are on the menu the obvious 
results of Ford ideas. In garden- 
time, there are lavish supplies of all 
sorts of garden truck sliced and 
shaved and made to look attractive: 
carrots and radishes and little blos- 
soms of cauliflower along with the 
celery and more conventional relishes. 
These are. surprisingly good, too. 
They are only a few hours out of the 
earth of the Ford gardens, and city 
folks who regard all raw vegetables 
as rabbit food have been known to 
eat their way through sizable side 
dishes of these crisp, fresh slivers. 

Henry Ford’s interest in soy beans 
has been manifested in the menu, 
likewise. He knows how important 
an article of diet is the soy bean in 
Eastern Asia. Therefore, to hisedi- 
rect mind, it might just as well be 
used similarly hereabouts. So, soy 
beans may appear in the most unex- 
pected ways: in a salad, in baked 
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beans, as a vegetable accompanying 
the meat. To an observant eye it is 
apparent that most Ford executives 
find this legume as unpalatably oily 
as do most Americans, but there is 
very little conversation to this effect! 

Factories have created executive 
lunch rooms on their own premises 
chiefly from necessity. Manufactur- 
ing properties are not usually in good 
eating districts. 

Department stores have done the 
same thing, perhaps because with 
public kitchens and dining rooms al- 
ready in existence, it was simple. At 
Macy’s in New York, for instance, 
you may eat in a small, beautifully 
appointed dining room with Jesse 
Straus (when he is not ambassador- 
ing in Paris), plus Percy Straus, plus 
Jack Straus, plus three to four ad- 
ministrative and executive officers 
who eat together to discuss policies 
and problems. 

For reasons not so clear, there is 


a tendency among big-city banks also 
to feed executives within their own 
walls. At least one, The Chase Na- 
tional Bank in New York, serves 
luncheon not only to top executives 
but also, without charge, to many 
hundreds of staff members in minor 
positions. 

Among the larger Chicago banks 
it seems to be a tradition that the 
serving of luncheons to employees 
and officers is part of their function. 

But not all business men are manu- 
facturers, big-store operators, or 
bank vice-presidents. For literally 
thousands of those who take their 
lunch hour and its comforts serious- 
ly, the club’s the place. 

New York must have hundreds of 
business men’s luncheon clubs. In 
the Wall Street district, if you go 
about much, you are every now and 
then taken to one that you never be- 
fore heard of but which you see at 
once is old and well established. And 
all about Manhattan are the haunts 
of those presumably allied by a com- 
mon business interest—The Bank- 
ers’, The Builders’, The Chemists’, 


The Diamond Dealers’, The Engi- 
neers’, and so on through the alpha- 
bet. (One of the oldest of these, The 
Hardware Club, closed its doors ten 
days ago after forty-two years.) 
And of course the various college 
clubs, more popular with the younger 
men but not exclusively so. Am- 
herst, Columbia, Cornell, Williams, 
Yale men, among others, have their 
own clubs. Harvardites, thanks to 
their new crimson-walled Down- 
town Harvard Luncheon Club where 
George F. Baker, James H. Perkins, 
and Thomas W. Lamont rub elbows 
with third assistant statisticians from 
bond houses, top the list with two 
eating places. 

Some of the New York luncheon 
clubs are more exclusive than the 
Social Register. Others serve thou- 
sands. One business man particular- 
ly fond of curry heard that the best 
to be found West of Bombay is 
served at India House, on Hanover 


Square. Having invited another cur- 
ry-hound to go with him, he got as 
far as India House steps. There the 
sight of- Teddy Roosevelt, Jr. and 
“Oggie” Mills emerging arm in arm, 
with U. S. Steel. Chairman Myron 
Taylor just entering, convinced him 
that he might be wise to inquire be- 
fore assuming that India House was 
a public restaurant. Actually it is a 
club whose invitation to join would 
make many a front-page corporation 
head feel like a junior high-school 
girl at her first dance. But at the 
Bankers’ Club or the Whitehall Club, 
for instance, a sprinkling of men 
whose faces everyone knows blinds 
no one to the fact that a much larger 
number of those present may be just 
ordinarily successful brokers or cor- 
poration lawyers or even editors. 
Walter Chrysler is responsible for 
one of business’s most interesting 
noonday eating places, The Cloud 
Club. To reach it, you take the ele- 
vator that climbs highest in the towet 
of the 77-story Chrysler - Building. 
Before you have finished washing in 
the washroom-with-the-most-magni- 
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ficent-view-in-the-world you are sure 
to bump into Chrysler himself, or 
son-in-law Byron Foy, or son Walter 
Junior, or Chrysler President K. T. 
Keller, or Chrysler financial Vice- 
President B. E. Hutchinson. But 
quite a number of other business men 
whose offices happen to be in the 
Grand Central district, including not 
a few whose names are “tops” in the 
advertising world, meet at, eat at, and 
bring visitors to the Cloud Club to 
maintain important contacts. 

Of course New York is not alone 
in providing clubs for business men. 
Dennis F. Kelly, of Chicago’s The 
Fair, for instance, eats around at five 
clubs. But such central and largely 
attended clubs as the Union League 
play a greater role in the eating act 
than in New York. The same goes 
for Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, and the other 
cities of a half-million or more. In 
some of them the local “athletic” club 
is the number one favorite, though 
wrestling with a lamb chop may be 
in most cases the limit of personal 
athletic prowess. 


35-Cent Check for Bankers 


Occasionally a much smaller town 
surprises visitors with the adequacy 
of its club or clubs. If you eat with 
the new president of the Dictaphone 
Corporation in Bridgeport, for in- 
stance, it will probably be in the New 
England quietness of its tradition- 
hallowed University Club. But bas- 
ically the luncheon club is a big-city 
phenomenon. 

Even in the city, however, there 
are club-eligible business men who 
make a restaurant or a hotel dining- 
room their club. 

William C. Cummings, president 
of the Drovers Bank in Chicago, 
takes guests across the street to a 
“quickie,” where the counterman 
punches your check and if it reads 
more than thirty-five cents you are 
an expensive addition to the party. 
Arthur Cutten, grain  speculator, 
pushes his way with messenger boys 
and others to a crowded counter in a 
small restaurant near the trading 
floor. In New York, one little group 
of publishers, book binders, and 
leather manufacturers has for over 
twenty years eaten daily at the same 
table in the Hotel Woodstock. 

Some restaurants, like chat of 
Billy the Oysterman, in New York, 
make a specialty of catering to the 
likes of business men who can af- 
ford good food and who by return- 
ing day after day, for years, give just 
a touch of club atmosphere without 
the repressions of club codes. 

In the smaller cities, where a man 

(Continued on page 42) 
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DRASTICALLY REDUCES 


AIR CONDITIONING COSTS! 


Holland Furnace 
Company Puts All-Year 
Comfort in Reach of 
Average Incomes 





At last... air conditioning for every- 
body! This amazing new kind of 
warm air heating system works to 
increase comfort in summer as well 
as winter, yet costs little more than 
an ordinary furnace installation. 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Installers of Home 
Heating and Air Conditioning Systems 







N? LONGER is air conditioning a luxury 
beyond the reach of ordinary incomes. 
The amazing new Holland system actually 
costs little more than any reliable, modern 
system for heating alone. . . yet brings you 
the best in summer air conditioning too. _ 
Year-Round Comfort 


No more depressing summer stuffiness due 
to stagnant air where this remarkable system 
is in operation. Instead, constant circulation 
of clean, filtered air free of germ-laden dust 
and pollen, makes you feel decidedly cooler 
just as a balmy spring breeze does. You work 
more comfortably—sleep more restfully. 

In winter, clean, healthfully moistened, 
comfortably warmed air flows continually to 
every corner of every room—automatically 
regulated. Automatic firing with coal, gas or 
oil can be added any time at moderate cost. 

Why not investigate right now? Mail the 
coupon for full information. 


THE HOLLAND FURNACE Co. 

Holland, Michigan Dept. F-6 
Rush me full information about your new air 
conditioning system and subjects checked. 

Have Engineer Call 
Holland Automatic Burner Equipment 
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What's New in Business 


(Continued from page 26) 


EVERY YEAR ONE GREAT CAR FLASHES TO-THE FRONT 


served ten years or more. Republic 
is offering its men a choice between 
vacations with pay and an equivalent 
sum of money plus interest. Alto- 
gether, vacations with pay will cost 
the steel industry more than $6, 
000,000 in 1936. 

Other industries, too, are adopting 
or continuing paid vacations for fac- 
tory employees. Two years ago, du 


STYLED BY HELEN DRYDEN 
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20.34 MILES PER GALLON IN NATIONAL ECONOMY CLASSIC 


Priced $300 lower than any former 
President! 

Only 1936 car with automatic hill 
holder! 

Gas-saving overdrive at its best! 

8 cylinder aluminum head engine of 

6 115 H. P.! sts 

Largest one-piece steel top—strongest 
steel body! 

Styled throughout by gifted Helen 
Dryden! 

Automatic choke, heat and spark! 

Big luggage compartment with auto- 
matic light! 

5854 inches of elbow room in rear 
seat! ; 

Planar suspension and its miracle ride! 

Triple insulation body—rubber sealed 
doors! 

Feather-touch hydraulic brakes—rain 
gutters! 

Automatic ride control—direct action 
steering! 

High-visibility lacquer finish, nine 
coats deep! 

Soft two-tone tweed upholstery, 
smartly tailored! 


Best-looking instrument panel of the 
year! 

Thickly-carpeted flat floors—3 in. 
extra toe room! 

Full-vision V-type windshield that 
0 ! 

More little niceties than any other 
1936 car! 

$965 and up at the factory! 

Studebaker’s new c. 1. T.6% plan offers 
a new “low” in time payments! 


NO ROLLING BACK WHEN YOU STOP 
ON AN UPGRADE IN A 1936 PRESIDENT 
— That's because of the unique Automatic Hill 
Holder obtainable only in the new Studebaker. It’s 
probably the year’s greatest advancement in safety. 
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Pont decided to give wage earners 
a week of paid vacation, and begin- 
ning this year they will get two 
weeks. Armour wage earners with 
minimum service records are begin- 
ning their second decade of paid va- 
cations and the paid-vacation plan of 
B. F. Goodrich Company for wage 
earners with more than five years of 
service, now in its third year, will 
cost the company $375,000. 


Teamwork in Canned Peaches 


With the final phase of a unique 
sales-promotion plan scheduled to 
end on May 30, California peach 
growers late in May were congratu- 
lating each other on its success in 
pulling them out of a bad hole. 

In March, the outlook had been 
dark. A bumper crop and a heavy 
carryover of canned peaches from 
last year threatened to glut the mar- 
ket, break prices, and bring disaster 


to growers. 


To meet the émergency, they or- 
ganized a_ stabilization committee 
which, casting about for a way out, 
had the happy thought of approach- 
ing chain stores throughout the U.S. 
to get them to run special sales and 
promotions on canned California 
peaches. Chain stores to the number 
of 34,000 agreed to co-operate by 
advertising, setting up special dis- 
plays, giving out recipes and telling 
employees to push canned peaches 
during four week-long events. The 
stabilization committee reports that 
sales records for the first week, 
now coming in, are “phenomenal,” 
and that progress reports on later 
weeks have removed all fear of a 
glutted market. 


New Finance Plans 


The month of May brings three 
significant events in personal and in- 
dustrial financing methods. 

First, Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Company of Grand Rapids announced 
what it claims to be the furniture in- 
dustry’s first attempt to pattern sales 
financing along automobile lines. The 
company is organizing a subsidiary 
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1886 to 1936 


Once upon a time a pause was only an idle 
moment. Then came the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Its fame spread... 
from one corner in 1886 to ‘“‘around the corner 
from anywhere’’ in 1936. Of course, it had to be 
good to get where it is...thirst-quenching... 
pure...wholesome...delicious and refreshing. 
The price 50 years agowas 5¢. The priceis still 5¢. 


COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GAs 
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ONE OF THE MANY NOTABLE BUILDINGS IN WHICH 


MELLON INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“BULLDOG” COPPER PIPE IS INSTALLED 


The Copper used in the manufacture of “Bulldog” Pipe and Tubes 

is taken from our own mines; smelted and refined in our smelters 

and refineries, then fabricated into tubes in our modern tube 

mills, thus controlling the product from MINE TO MARKET, which 
insures uniformity of quality. 

“Bulldog” Brass and Copper Pipe and Copper Service Tubes are 

sold only through recognized distributors. Be sure to specify 


“Bulldog” Pipe and Tubes on your next job. Copper service tubes 
are supplied in Government types, K, L and M. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
British American Tube Division 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY MILLS: BAYWAY, N. J. 














MUNICIPAL PLANTS 
d oth 1 resid 
NEG EEG Preed not even hope for any benefits 


when their nearest city decides to build 
its own electric plant. 


F A R M E & © The New York Legislative Commit- 


tee Investigating Public Utilities says 
it is the tendency of municipal plants 
both within and without the State to 
favor users who live within the limits 
of the city or village where the plant 
is located: 


“Its policy too often is to look after 
its own municipality and no one else” 


Yet farmers deserve low-cost power 
as well as those who live and vote 
within city limits. Operating compa- 
nies of the Associated System supply 
electricity to 59,088 farmers. Associ- 
ated Companies in New York State 
alone are building 1,000 miles of 
rural line this year to carry service 
to at least 4,000 new rural and farm 
a. customers. 














ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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acceptance corporation which, like 
automobile acceptance companies, will 
help its franchised dealers finance in- 
stallment sales to consumers by redis- 
counting the notes which customers 
give them. Installment sales, of 
course, are nothing new in the fur- 
niture industry. But usually the 
dealer himself carries his customers’ 
notes with his own capital ; occasion- 
ally, an independent  installment- 
finance company steps in. 

Second, the first mortgage associ- 
ation to be formed under the Na- 
tional Housing Act was being organ- 
ized in Cleveland. The company, 
First National Mortgage Association, 
will buy government-insured mort- 
gages from banks, savings-and-loan 
associations, insurance companies and 
other mortgagees, and will issue 
against the mortgages it purchases 
debentures which can be bought by 
investors. Significance: it should 
broaden the market for real-estate 
mortgages, attract new investors to 
the field, provide new capital for home 
building and thus, presumably, lead 
to additional construction of houses. 

Third, National City Bank of New 
York cut rates on its personal loan 
service from 6 to 4 per cent., thus 
giving new impetus to the drive 
against loan sharks, but perhaps dis- 
couraging other New York banks 
which have not yet set up personal 
loan departments from establishing 
them. National City’s biggest com- 
petitors in personal loans have not 
yet followed its lead and “industrial 
banks,” from which commercial banks 
are diverting some of their personal 
loan business, claim they are not 
worried. 


Ties Wages to Profits 


Employees of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company are 
now completing heir first month 
under a wage-and-salary plan which 
is often applied to executives but 
rarely to rank-and-file workers. 

The incentive system, in operation 
for some time as far as many 
Westinghouse executives are con- 
cerned, sets minimum salaries and 
wages below which the worker’s in- 
come may not fall, and provides 
“normal” salaries and wages which 
are based on the employee’s ability 
and the wage standards of the com- 
munity. To the normal wage or sal- 
ary is added 1 per cent. for each in- 
crease of $60,000 in the company’s 
earnings over and above average 
profits of $600,000 a month; and if 
the company’s earnings fall below the 
set level, a standard deduction is 
made from the normal wage or sal- 
ary. 
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Here is an American home... in any city, your 
city. Here lives a family . . . reasonably confident of 
personal security and opportunities for betterment 
both for self and children. 


This family probably is a user of electricity. It may 
be a family with savings in public utility securities. 
It may be the family of a public utility worker. And 
it IS a family of taxpayers. 


Whether user, investor, worker, taxpayer—or all 
four—every such American family, and every com- 
munity of families, is directly concerned in unfair 
attacks upon public utilities. These represent a drive 
against a business which has constantly improved its 
physical facilities and the “tools” of public useful- 
ness ... progressively reduced its prices to the house- 
holder until they average a little more than 8c a day 
for a greatly increased volume of electricity. If those 
now engaged in this attack were to effect, instead, a 
10% reduction in the cost of government, the per- 


THE COMMONWEALTH @ 





Destruction 





of WHAT 4 


family saving to the people would be equivalent to 
the cost of a whole year’s supply of electricity in the 
average home. 


Wrecking the great American public utility struc- 
ture means more than “death sentences” to corporate 
bodies . . . It hits at the people themselves! 


What does this destruction threaten? . . . destruc- 
tion of the public’s right and interests in the charac- 
ter and quality of service-rendered; of local regulation; 
of values represented by their invested savings; of 
job stability; of the progressive, experienced and 
RESPONSIBLE management that has brought this 
industry to its present advanced state—and substi- 
tution therefor of experiment and exploitation of 
transient bureaucracy. 


This destruction is no mere fear—politically in- 
spired action is under way writing it into the laws of 
the land. Can you afford to go down that road? 


SOUTHERN 


CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN - OHIO - ILLINOIS - INDIANA - PENNSYLVANIA - GEORGIA - FLORIDA - MISSISSIPPI - SO. CAROLINA - ALABAMA - TENNESSEE 
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See You at Lunch! 


2 tall drinks, made with the same base... (Continued from page 37) 


why the difference in taste? makes all too few contacts from day 
, to day, the weekly first-name lunch- 

ing clubs—Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary— 

Ordinary & fill a real need. In the larger cities 
carbonated ’ 


—— The first half | But the last they have less importance. 


‘ ” of your long, half “fades” But some hospitably minde 
pt tall drink may ..-is flat Pp y d men 


Seiicdienaa®: iad eieniieds of the larger cities supplement their 
routine contacts by entertaining a 
table full of business friends when- 
ever an interesting speaker is billed 
A,  <mesea ixye  . Thelen dp— f at a once-a-month or once-a-week 
ater holds as the first— ° ° eggs 
ieseparkic - Sodelighefully discussion club. William J. Graham, 
clear through sparkling and vice-president of Equitable Life As- 
the drink zestful surance Society and past president of 
American Management Association, 
The Reason? Canada Dry’s clear, alkaline water is often plays host in this way at noes 
carbonated to the usual point . .. and then, under still meetings of the Merchants Associa- 
higher pressure and still lower temperature, it is super- tion. In Chicago, Ben Affleck, 
carbonated. Only Canada Dry gives you this extra process. president of U. S. Steel’s Universal 


Atlas Cement Company, brings to- 
The Proof ? The uniformly better taste of your long, gether people he likes or lease he 


tall drink —and this challenge! Leave an opened bottle thinks will like each other, to eat, 
of Canada Dry’s Water in your refrigerator. 24 hours and to hear Walter Pitkin, or some 
later, it will still be full of life and sparkle . . . Costs other speaker with wide appeal. 


between 2 and 3c a drink. Except in the smallest of towns 


the business man who eats his noon 
C AN AD A DRY 6 meal at home is virtually extinct. 
Even rarer is the one who takes guests 
home in the middle of the day. One 
SPARKLING WATER exception is Walter A. Sheaffer, the 
pen man, whose home is on a hill 


overlooking the Mississippi at Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 


No Time to Eat? 


Rate Reductions How about the man who has lunch 


brought to his desk, so that no 
or precious minute of the day may be 
missed? John Hertz, in his Yellow 
Cab days, made a fine art of keeping 
Rates Reduced Taxes Taxes Increased a henmeten going between bites of 
$ 2.287.000 a tongue sandwich and apple pie and 
“1931 1 swallows of milk. If you were with 
him at noon you might find your- 
$ 696.000 $ 878,000 self duplicating his order. 
1832 1534 On the whole, however, the can’t- 
stop-to-eat idea is probably passing. 
$ 2.351.000 $131,000 The relaxation and opportunities of a 
1833 1933 good lunch are too. important. 

That the salesman’s prospect mel- 
$810,000 $683,000} lows as a good meal takes hold is 
1834 1932 axiomatic. But even when mare's no 

, name to be got on a dotted line, there 
ed ya are many Sietiendhins between hu- 
— oe man beings which seem to profit by 
Rates for ‘utility service to the customers of U. G. I. a little preliminary eating. Or per- 
System Companies were reduced $8,755,000 in the haps just as much by getting a man 
five year period from 1931 to 1935, inclusive. away from his desk, his secretary, 

In that same five-year period taxes of those com- his telephone and his worries. 
panies increased $3,862,000. To sell, to learn, to cement relation- 

A continuation of this steady upward trend of taxes, ships, to wipe out personal griev- 
an increase of 50% within five years, will impede the ances, to express gratitude, to say 
steady downward progress of rates. “no” gracefully, to make friends of 
potential value, to squeeze just a lit- 


THE Unrrep G AS IMPROVEMENT Comp ANY tle more of the milk of human kind- 


ness into business relationship. For 
1882 The Oldest Public Utility Holding Company in U.S.A. 1936 any of these, or a lot more “See you 


at lunch!” 








$ 1.746.000 
1935 
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As New Jersey Gores Forwarp 
PuBLic SERVICE KeEgEps PACE 


New Jersey is marching onward! The 1935 report 
of the Federal Census Bureau shows that the pop- 
ulation of New Jersey increased 6.1 per cent in 
the period of 1930-1935 while that of its neigh- 
bors, Pennsylvania and New York, increased by 4.5 and 2.4 per 
cent respectively. 





Public Service Electric and Gas Company supplies electric energy 
for about one-fifth of the state’s area: In this one-fifth reside 
approximately 80 per cent of the 4,288,000 population and are 
located 90 per cent of the state’s industrial plants. 


As of December 31, 1935, there were 958,385 electric meters in 
use and 95 per cent of the industrial plants in the territory were 
obtaining central station power. 


While New Jersey was showing the splendid increase in popula- 
tion, Public Service was showing an emphatic growth in the sales 
of electricity for use in the homes of the state. The average annual 
Kilowatt hour sales to the residence increased by about 25%. The 
first four months of this year show a 6.8 per cent gain over the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Sales of appliances are showing a gratifying increase. For the 
first four months of this year 693 ironing machines were sold as 
against 371 for the like period last year; 8003 irons this year, 6684 
last year; 3081 washing machines this year, 1847 last year; 1848 
refrigerators this year, 871 last year, and corresponding increases in 
all departments of the appliance field. 


Public Service, alert to its responsibility of serving adequately 
and efficiently the state’s need for electric energy, keeps ahead of 
the demand as New Jersey goes forward. 


PuBLIC SERVICE 
ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 
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have visited the White House at 
different times during recent 
weeks express, privately, concern 
over President Roosevelt’s condition. 

Gone is the old-time radiant Roose- 
velt smile. He acts “jittery,” they 
say. Those closest to him want to 
get him out of Washington as often 
and as long as possible. _ 

Opposition to his will in Congress 
has, ’tis said, upset him. Despite the 
fact that every President is sur- 
rounded by “yes-men” who do their 
best to guard his eyes and ears 
against public criticism, some indica- 
tion of the widespread Presidential 
criticisms have reached him and per- 
turbed him acutely. 

President Roosevelt became so ac- 
customed in the early stages of his 
regime to having the House, the Sen- 
ate, industry, everybody do his bid- 
ding unquestioningly that he, quite 
naturally, developed a Napoleonic 
complex. 

He did not hide his chagrin when 
the United States Supreme Court 
first applied a decisive check to his 
un-American activities. It will be re- 
called that he impatiently intimated 
that he would institute steps to bring 
our highest tribunal into line, that he 
would put it in a subservient place. 

Since then the legislature has not 
always responded promptly to the 
cracking of his whip. He is described 
as especially displeased over failure 
to have his extraordinarily faulty cor- 
poration surplus tax bill written into 
the statute books exactly according to 
his wishes. Moreover, the increasing 
disposition of Congress to cease sign- 
ing for him billion-dollar blank 
checks has not tended to assuage his 
mental irritation. 

Refusal of Governor Lehman to 
run for re-election proved another 
bad blow. Rumor has it that Gov- 
ernor Lehman’s announcement was 
merely a ruse to strengthen his posi- 
tion by having public opinion in New 
York State demand that he be 
“drafted,” and that it was agreed 
that he should, with apparent reluc- 
tance, respond. Those of us who 
know the Lehman family cannot be- 
lieve that Herbert Lehman would 
condescend to any such trickery. 

The eyes of the nation will be on 
the White House from now on. 


yor different people who 


The traditional “Spring rise” has 
been enjoyed on a moderate rather 
than a phenomenal scale. 

The upward trend should logically 
continue into July. 

In laying plans for operations be- 
yond that, prudence counsels cau- 
tion. 

The truth is that optimism has not 
been rampant in the highest circles 
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Nation's Eyes 
on White House; 
Trade Up, But 
Clouds Seen 


for some time. Weighty insiders have 
been reducing rather than increasing 
their security holdings. Launching of 
new capital expenditures has been re- 
stricted. 

On the other hand, the rank and 
file of consumers has been spending 
with normal freedom. Retail trade 
has kept well above last year. Most 
corporations have been able to im- 





prove profits, and dividend increases 
have been numerous. 

At least some durable-goods indus- 
tries are busier than at any previous 
time since the panic. Construction 
and modernization of homes have 
broadened substantially. There has 
been no let-up in buying of automo- 
biles. 

In short, ordinary folks have ex- 
hibited distinctly more confidence 
than have industrial, financial and 
commercial leaders. Speculators and 
investors likewise have been exercis- 
ing restraint, as security and com- 
modity fluctuations have reflected. 

Notwithstanding abnormal New 
Deal expenditures, re-employment 
and relief reports are far from en- 
couraging. Little stock is taken in 
President Roosevelt’s newest invita- 
tion to men of affairs to talk things 
over in friendly fashion with a view 
to bringing about a greater number 
of self-sustaining jobs. The blunt 
truth is that the employing classes 
have lost faith in Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s sincerity and soundness. 

Candor compels the admission that 
in influential circles the view is wide- 
ly held that the handwriting on the 
wall points to President Roosevelt's 
re-election. This prospect powerfully 
influences the plans of corporation ex- 
ecutives, heavyweight investors and 
other men of affairs. 

It is recognized, however, that po- 
litical prospects could change greatly 
during the next five months. Nota 
few Republicans are not only hope- 
ful but confident that they will. They 
count upon the campaign to drive 
home to the people the peril entailed 
by the Administration’s colossal ex- 
penditures and the menace confront- 
ing taxpayers. Also, upon the threat 
to the continued independence of the 
Supreme Court should President 
Roosevelt receive another term. 

Whether the nation’s inherent re- 
cuperative powers will prove more 
potent during coming months than 
political uncertainties remains to be 
seen. 





TO 


CONGRATULATIONS 


FOR 





THomAs J. WATSON 


International 
Forses Cup 


Business Machines’ winning of 





WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


Raising wages 








OwEN D. Younc 


Receiving Medal of Society of Arts and Sciences 





Puitip D. WAGONER 


Increasing Underwood-Elliott-Fisher dividend 





SUPREME CouRT 


Continued safeguarding of the Constitution 





Myron C. TAYLOR 


Steel Corporation’s rejuvenation 





Haritow H. Curtice 
safety 





His work, through Buick, for highway traffic 
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Copyright, 1936, 
oyal Typewriter Company. 


organization devoted exclusively to 


the production and sale of typewriters 


What does this mean to you? 


Just this! Royals have always delivered— 
results!—not promises! 





That is why so many thousands of executives 
and typists have consistently preferred Royals. 














That is why, in the short space of little more 
than a quarter century, Royal has grown from 
a small factory into a huge international 
organization. 

This progress is but a logical tribute to a 
superior product, a fitting compliment to the 
years and millions expended on research and 
development. 


Today, Royal is World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 


Your office deserves New Royals, whether 
you operate one typewriter or hundreds. They 
produce better typing, faster, and at lower cost. 
And their operating perfection continues dur- 
ing long years of service. 


Invite a demonstration... Compare the Work! 


FIRSTS that make Royal FIRST! 
SPEED — EASE — CAPACITY — ECONOMY — and DURABILITY! 


NEW EASY-WRITING ROYAL 
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Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York City 














We'd like you 
to know more 
about us 

















\4 E’D like you to know 
more about us, and we believe 
that you'd be interested. 


We kept that in mind while 
making up our General Foods 
Annual Report for 1935. We 
tried to keep it clear, compact, 
and interesting, remembering 
that its purpose was to take the 
general public behind the 
scenes, as well as to keep our 
employees and our 63,000 
stockholders informed. 













In this report is included a 
special message to the public, 
telling them how several food 
companies by banding together 
have been able to render better 
service. 


Our report is now ready for 
distribution, and we will gladly 


mail you a copy upon request. 
Write Dept. 8. 














GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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How Public Utilities 
Serve Business 


(Continued from page 18) 


equipment while the customer pays 
rent for it. If the trial is a success, 
the new customer assumes the initial 
cost himself. 

Of course, the local electric-light 
company has to work within reason- 
able limits. Small ones can’t provide 
all the services which big ones do. 
It’s true that the utility’s engineers 
are specialists in electric power and 
are supposed to know more about an 
individual customer’s power problems 
than the customer does himself. But 
no utility claims that its engineers 
take the place’ of the consulting or the 
plant engineer; the utility engineers 
work with other engineers, not in- 
stead of them. And for elaborate 
plant surveys which must include time 
study, personnel management and 
other matters not directly concerned 
with electric power, the power com- 
pany’s advice is “See your own en- 


_gineer or a consulting engineer.” 


Moreover, many utilities feel that 
their engineers can’t afford to give 
as much time and effort to the small 
user of electricity or the small pros- 
pective user as they can to the large 
customer or prospect, merely as a 
matter of sound business. But opin- 
ions on this policy vary widely. Some 
electric-light companies tell their en- 
gineers to spend more time with cus- 
tomers than with prospects ; some tell 
them to do-the opposite; still others 
tell their engineers to give the small 
industrial and commercial customer 
just as much attention as the large 
one. 


“When It Dies, We Die” 


The boundaries of the local power 
company’s service to the community 
do not end with the service rendered 
to the individual business man. Serv- 
ice to the community takes still an- 
other form: broad studies of the 
power company’s territory and for- 
mulation of plans to build business 
activity in it—for, as the utility man 
says, ““When our region prospers, we 
prosper. When it dies, we die.” 

One such study, a bit out of the 
ordinary but spectacular in its scope, 
recently took up the problem of 
draining nine and one-half square 
miles of land in the Cripple Creek 
mining district in Colorado, compared 
drainage by tunnels with drainage by 
electric pumps, considered investment 
costs and risks, surveyed operating 
costs, went into the mining and geo- 
logical aspects of the question, esti- 
mated the amount of water to be 
drained, and ended with a recom- 



































mendation that a co-ordinated system 
of electric pumps be used to get the 
mining district back on its feet ang 
running profitably. 

More common are the studies of 
regional resources and markets which 
many power companies make with 
the object of attracting new indys- 
tries into their territories and thys 
building their load and the business 
volume of their communities, A 
power company in the South may ap- 
proach a Middle-Western shoe man- 
ufacturer with a complete survey of 
the utility’s territory (written from 
the shoe maker’s point of view) 
which goes into the markets available, 
labor supply, type of population, elec- 


tric rates, taxes, manufacturing costs, § / 
raw materials and _ transportation § ple 
facilities. Or a shirt maker may be ff pat 
given similar information about a feve 
Western city, or a rubber manufac- ff fev 
turer may get a like report on the §fit’s 


Southwest, with each report geared to 


the specific interests of the manufac- 
turer. 


the 


the 


Hands Off, Until— sta 


But in presenting these reports, the 
typical utility is careful.not to pro- 
mote the idea of moving. Usually, 
it’s only after a manufacturer has 
already decided to move from his 
original location or to establish a 
branch plant in some other part of 
the country that the utility tries to 
get him to locate in its territory. And 
after the power company has given 
him the basic facts, it turns the final 
job of selling over to the local cham- 
ber of commerce. 

The situation in Akron to-day is 
a good example of utility restraint in 
promoting plant relocation. Labor 
troubles and ‘other considerations 
have started some of the rubber man- 
ufacturers to thinking about relocat- 
ing their plants or building branches 
in other regions. Now that the manu- 
facturers have thought up the ide. 
themselves, public utility companies in 
other sections of the United States 
are giving them reports on the ad- 
vantages of their particular terri- 
tories. But before the rubber manu- 
facturers themselves had developed 
the idea of moving, the power com 
panies took a hands-cff attitude. 

Still other details come within the 
range of the local utility’s service to 
the business man. Some companies 
send men out to make periodical field 
tests of the electric motors which run 
irrigation pumps to see that they are 
working properly.* Some run tests 
on the new electrical equipment an it- 


for 


to 











“In California, utility men who do this ar 
working overtime these days. For a drought has 
put unusual burdens on irrigation pumps, and the 
more they are run the more the engineer wanls 
to keep his eyes on them. 
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dustrial customer proposes to buy, 
and tell him whether it is likely to 
meet his needs or not. Some work 
out entirely new production methods 
for industries in their territories. A 
few maintain engineers to help serv- 
ice the steam equipment which their 
customers may have. 

And nearly all electric com- 
panies go out of their way to see that 
their commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers are on the most economical 
rate schedule; and, if they’re not, to 
show them how staggering their mo- 
tors or buying smaller ones or in- 
stalling modern lighting systems will 
cut their electric bills. 

Amazing as the breadth and com- 
pleteness of the local power com- 
pany’s service to the business man is, 
even more amazing is the fact that so 
few business men seem to realize that 
it’s available to them—that on a mo- 
ment’s notice to their power company 
they can obtain free services which 
may mean thousands of dollars to 
them in lower costs and more sub- 
stantial profits. 

The service is there, ready for use. 
What the utility wants next is to get 
the business man to step up and ask 
for it. 


Electricity Is Cheap! 


(Continued from page 14) 


sult of the enterprise and ingenuity 
and progressive commercial policies 
of a privately owned industry under 
state regulation. Its cheapness is 
not the result of the Government’s 
invasion of the electric business but 
was achieved long before the Federal 
power program was launched. The 
private industry which has achieved 
these results is paying hundreds of 
millions of dollars in taxes into the 
public treasury; the Government 
power plants being set up to com- 
pete with this industry would take 
hundreds of millions of dollars out 
of the people's pockets in the form of 
taxes, 


It Will Be Cheaper If— 


If the private electric industry is 
not destroyed by Government-sub- 
sidized competition, it will make 
electricity cheaper and cheaper in 
the future as it has in the past, and 
it will continue to increase the use- 
fulness of electricity and spread its 
availability to wider and wider areas. 
If the Federal Government should 
succeed in taking over the electric 


business, there is no assurance that 
electric service would be either cheap- 
er or better or more widespread. On 
the contrary, if we may judge by 
past experiences with bureaucratic 
control of large industries, the logical 
expectation would be loss of effi- 
ciency, stagnation of enterprise and 
eventually higher costs. But regard- 
less of what might happen along these 
lines, two results would be inescap- 
able. 

One result would be the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars in taxes now paid by 
the private electric industry, taxes 
which would have to be collected out 
of other taxpayers if the Govern- 
ment’s power program should suc- 
ceed. The other inescapable result 
would be the levying of additional 
millions of dollars in taxes in order 
to finance the building of the Gov- 
ernment’s dams and_ generating 
plants. 

Any way you figure it, success for 
the Government’s power program 
places a new burden on the American 
people that can be calculated only in 
billions of dollars. And again we re- 
call that the average family electric 
bill is only $2.82 a month, $33.82 a 
year. 








PUT YOUR 


BUSINES 


in the midst 


of your customers 


bt rere <: you are a manufacturer 


merchant, the New York State terri- 
tory served by Niagara Hudson System 
Companies offers you two outstanding ad- 


vantages. 


or a 


ABUNDANT LOW COST ELECTRICITY 


A PROSPEROUS MARKET 


New York State is the heart of a region which comprises 49 per 


cent of the nation’s people and contains 


wealth. And the interconnected plants of the Niagara Hudson 
System—102 of them, hydro-electric and steam—insure an 
abundant, dependable supply of low cost electricity. Altogether 
hey form a pool of 2,000,000 horsepower. 


he offices of our principal operating companies in Albany, 
Syracuse and Buffalo are glad to cooperate with those interested 
in locating their business in this territory. 





55 per cent of the nation’s 








A permanent and progressive development policy 


The Niagara Hudson System Companies have a permanent and pro- 
gressive policy for the development of all business within their territory. 
For example 45% of the farms suitable for permanent agricultural uses 
within franchise territory are now electrified. Over 500 miles of new rural 
distribution lines have been built in the past 6 months . . . and more than 
2000 miles are planned for 1936. In 1935 the average farm and residential 
customer used 43.4 per cent more energy than in 1928 and paid 22.8 
per cent less for each unit. Increased use of electricity means better liv- 
ing—better markets for your goods. 


| 
NIAGARA Wi, HUDSON 
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O LONGER are the economic advantages of electric 
power confined to the large metropolitan cities. Gradu- 

ally this potent energizing force has reached the towns, and 
extends to the most remote villages and hamlets of the nation 
—to lighten labor, brighten homes, save time and otherwise 
contribute to the comfort and convenience of all our people. 


Today, widely available electric power permits industry to 
do much of its work in the smaller centers of population, 
away from the congestion of great municipalities. As a 
result, tenement dwelling workers may abide more cheaply 
and pleasantly on the counttyside, well housed among 
healthful, satisfying surroundings. ... Agricultural sections 
also have benefited materially through the recent advances in 
electrical production, distribution and technical achievement. 
In fact, it has been estimated that there are approximately 
one hundred and forty present uses for electric power on 
the farm and even more for rural industries—a definite 














contribution toward greater versatility in such pursuits. 


In all of these developments, Columbia System has played a 
notable part. A decade ago the percentage of farms 
* in the United States receiving electric service was 
PSvsTEM negligible. Now Columbia alone, among its mani- 
" fold functions, meets the electric needs of thou- 
sands of these outposts in its operating territory. 





COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
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|’ is a well-known fact that maiden @) 

ladies and women who have never ] 

had children of their own are the abc 

most eager disseminators of advice § art 

about rearing children. And I who § q, 

have never sold anything in all my § ¢,, 

life advise salesmen about selling. me 

There is this difference between § jj, 

me and the old maid: the old maid has § «4, 

theories about unknown quantities;I § },, 

have money to buy what I want. All § 14, 

right, you say, then what is all the § i, 

shouting about? It is this: ticl 

Three weeks ago I wrote two post pel 
cards asking for pamphlets and prices 
on an article I wished to buy. To one 

card I have had no reply at all. No 

pamphlet was sent in response to the § |’y 

other, but early one afternoon two ( 

salesmen stopped a car at the door and § he 

wanted to talk. tor 

Now it is to be assumed that when § eig 


one asks for a booklet she knows what 
she wants. I wanted a booklet be- 
cause I wanted to sit down and look 
it over quietly all by myself. I ex- 
pected to have two booklets and two 
sets of prices for comparison. I was 
busy at the time these men came, very 
busy. 

Nonetheless, because they had 
driven fifteen miles from their office 
to talk I let them in. One did all the 
talking. Let us call him Mark. We 
might call the silent salesman Grey. 

Mark began at once. They had 
not mailed me a pamphlet and prices 
because they had so wide a range of 
the article I wrote about that they 
thought it would be better to see me. 
Also, in regard to the prices: it was 
difficult to write about them. 


She Knew What She Wanted! 


I knew exactly which article ! 
wanted. It cost a little more than 2 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. | 
had not planned to buy right at the 
time, but I knew that I should and 
would buy within a few weeks. 
Mark, without waiting for me to say 
anything, rushed on to tell me that 
his car he had a model which had 
been replaced by a later one. In 
every respect save one, the model he 
carried was identical with the newer 
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one. He had the new model with 
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him, also. He set the two side by 
side and told me that he could let me 
have the older model at seventy-five 
dollars. It was an attractive price. 

I agreed. It was about the first 
chance I had found to open my 
mouth. He was apparently aghast at 
my easy acceptance. He had planned 
so much more in the way of sales 
talk. He began to wonder now if 
perhaps he had not been too hasty. 
He offered to leave the more costly 
model for me to try as well as the 
other until he returned within a few 
days to let me know about the minor 
change I had insisted on in the article. 

After promising to let me know 
about the one required change in the 
article within two days at most, the 
salesman Mark with his shadow,* 
Grey, returned in five days. The mo- 
ment he stepped into the house he 
told me that he could not make the 
change on the model I wanted but 
that the change could be made on thé 
more costly model. Having by this 
time become acquainted with the ar- 
ticle I had signed up to buy, I said 
perhaps I could use it as it was. 


Two-for-a-Cent Salesmen 


“No, no. I can’t let you have it. 
I've sold it to someone else. 

“But [ll tell you what I can do,” 
he hurried on in low, confidential 
tones. “I can buy you a model for 
eighty dollars right in with a large 
order. Of course I wouldn’t want 
you to tell anyone you-got this price. 
But the thing is, I’d like to do you a 
service. I’d like to see you get a 
break. Then maybe when you have 
funds to buy a machine at the regular 
price, I’ll get the sale, see?” 

So he wanted to do me a “service” ! 
He wanted to see me get a “break” 
so I would have enough money to 
buy something else from his some- 
time! Will anyone in his right senses 
tell me why this stranger should rush 
fifteen miles from his office to see 
another stranger and yearn to do that 
person a “service”? Why should he 
long to see me get a “break”? If I 
had thrown myself upon his mercy 
begging him to get me the lowest pos- 
sible price on his wares, the case 
might have been different. I had not. 
Thad not, indeed, had an opportunity 
to say more than two dozen words. 

I am still in the market for the 
article. I intend to buy within the 
week. This time, however, with my 
money in my pocket I am going into 
the head office and come out carrying 
my purchase. In plain words, I may 
have to pay more. But I won't be 
talked to death. And I shan’t have 
thrown at me the fact that some two- 
for-a-cent salesman who drives fif- 
teen miles to see a stray prospect 
Wants to see me “get a break.” 
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Care of Securities 
in 
The Financial Center 


THERE are many advantages in having your bonds 
and stocks in this Company’s care in New York, 
where they will be held in safekeeping and at your 


disposal by mail, telegraphic or cable advice. 


This availability in the financial center, where trans- 
fer, registration, and paying agencies for most of the 
important corporations are located, means the saving of 
time, trouble, and often money in effecting transactions. 


We collect, for the owner, income and matured 
principal. We endeavor to bring to his attention such 
developments as redemption calls, meetings, reorgan- 

_ izations and protective committees, and render other 
services. 


You can easily arrange to utilize this service by 
correspondence. 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Care of Your Securities,’’ 
available on request, describes this service and gives the 
moderate fee schedule, beginning at the annual min- 
imum of $25 for $25,000 par value of holdings. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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10. Meridian, Miss. 


6. Greensboro, N. C. 
7. Austin, Tex. 


3. New Haven, Conn. 


(may be temporary) 


The poorest territories 
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one month or more 




















What's Ahead for Business 
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KEY FOR CHART 


Automobile Production 


. Lb. Cc. L. Loadings i. 


Coal Loadings 


\. 6 

2. Bank Debits 7. Grain Loadings 12. Coke Loadings 

3. Debits Outside New York 8. Forest Product Loadings 13. Electric Output 

4. Total Carloadings 9. Ore Loadings 14. Petroleum Production 
5. Miscellaneous Loadings 10. Live Stock Loadings 15. Steel Activity 


1936 to be the best part of the 
year. 

The third quarter may for a time 
(just possibly for the entire time) 
be farther ahead of last year than 
the second quarter. But since most 
businesses drop off seasonally in the 
Summer, the net result should be in 
favor of the months of April, May 
and June. 

A program based on these two es- 
sentials has been urged in this column 
from January Ist on, and the latest 
available figures indicate that such a 
program is still sound. 


f isse the second quarter of 


Reports Encouraging, But— 


Reports now coming in from al- 
most every quarter are highly en- 
couraging. Steel output and load- 
ings of miscellaneous and L. C. L. 
freight have in late May been farthe1 
ahead of last year than at any time 
since early Winter. Carloadings as 
a whole and the output of electricity 
show a greater one-year gain than 
at any previous time in the past twen- 
ty-four months. And so on. 

This is as expected. The “bunch 
ot grapes” chart on this page is prac- 
tically a repetition of the one pub- 
lished on April 1st. It shows the 
expectation of almost universal gains 
until late in June. Thereafter, one 
industry after another joins the ranks 
of those which can no longer be 
ounted on to forge ahead in the im- 
mediate future. 

_ When an expectation such. as this 
Is outlined, it is, of course, based on 
a study of what has happened at 
similar times in the past. No one can 
say that changes will come precisely 
AS anticipated. But it has been proved 
entirely practical to consider the 
ourse of business shown by the 
bunch of grapes to be the most prob- 














able, and then to keep a sharp eye 
out for the least signs of deviation 
from what has been expected. 

In the present case, no such devia- 
tion has up till now definitely de- 
veloped. As will be seen, car load- 
ings of grain and livestock began to 
fall off; relative to last year, back in 
March and April. Grain loadings 
have since strengthened somewhat 
but not very much. If either item 
fails to make a new current peak in 
the figures of late May or early June, 
it will have begun its drop two 
months ahead of the calculated ex- 
pectation. Bank debits may also turn 
out to have weakened ahead of 
“schedule.” 

These possibilities, taken in con- 
nection with the weakness which has 
developed in the stock market since 
early April, suggest that others of the 
fifteen in the bunch may begin drop- 
ping sooner than expected. There is 
thus far nothing to suggest that a 
variation might be in the other direc- 
tion, that of prolonged rise. 

That which needs specially to be 
considered by the business man is 
what he plans to do in his own busi- 
ness after the present period of 
strength has passed its climax. This 
subject was carefully considered in 
our pages a month ago in a special 
article entitled “To Cope with Com- 
ing Conditions, Watch Your Step!” 
The practical suggestions made there- 
in become more timely as each month 
of the present period passes. 

—C. H. 


HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple diagram of 
the time at which various industries have changed 
their courses in reiation to the previous year, or 
may be expected to change them in the near 
future. Each number refers to an industry named 


in the key above, and indicates a downturn tenta- 
tively recorded or a downturn expected later. 
Solid lines, past; broken lines, future. 

The date in each case indicates the highest 
point reached before the downturn, 








“DIED’’ 


When a service record ends 
with this entry the employer 
feels a sense of obligation. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


furnishes the ready answer at 
such a time. 


WE HAVE A PLAN 


for any Employer 
interested. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 














— 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Visitors to Philadelphia make a 
habit of coming back to the 
Benjamin Franklin time after 
time. It’s because they appreciate 
the little extra courtesies that 
make their stay such a pleasant 
event. 1200 large outside rooms, 
all with bath, from $3.50 a day. 


THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL BARLEY, Managing Director 


Philadelphia 
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JIM DISCOVERS 
Low Cost COOLING! 





JIM: Man! What a cool spot on a hot day! I 
* didn’t know your office was air-conditioned! 
FRED: It isn’t! That GUTHFAN Condition- 

* aire keeps 7 cool by a new principle 
of air circulation! Brings the cool air up from 


the floor, traps the hot air near the ceiling, and 
keeps the room air in constant gentle motion. 





JIM: You mean that one small unit keeps your 
* office this cool all summer? 


FRED: Yes sir! The Guthfan circulates more 
*air than three ordinary 16-inch fans, 
without blast or drafts, and costs less to buy 
and to operate! It’s healthful too! 


JIM: Say, where can I get all the facts about 
* GUTHFAN? I’m interested! 


FOR OFFICE, STORE, and HOME 


No wonder Jim is interested! You will be, too, 
when you see how GUTHFAN Conditionaire 
makes you feel 10° cooler on hottest days. 


Enjoy real summer 
comfort this year, at 
low cost! GUTHFAN 
circulates only cool 
air from the floor, 
drawing it up, then 
out and down in a 
steady, draftless mo- 
tion. Pleasant, invig- 
orating, healthful! A 
trade builder for busi- 
ness places. Makes 
for efficiency in 
offices. A comfort for 
the home! 


Write for FREE 
GUTHFAN booklet. 
Many smart models, 
easy to install as a 
lighting fixture. Mail 
coupon TODAY. 


THE EDWIN. F. —- CO., 2667-H Washington Bivd., 


GUTHFAN 
- Condilionaire-; 


cul 


ANQLMLOTMU 





t & 
{| THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. LU 
{ 2667-H Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. i 
, Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE book on §f 
1 GUTHFAN Conditionaire. Also advise where I can § 
i see one in actual operation. i 
| Ra Nok TELL OE RN Se Pe H 
HW Address... .-------neeeeneneneeneeeeeeeeeee i 
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$ in Inventions 
CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Scientific Farming Progress 


When I -first heard that California 
nurserymen are now growing toma- 
toes, strawberries and sweet peas in 
water instead of earth, I wondered 
if the fruit wouldn’t be more suitable 
for hurling by hecklers than for 
eating. But it appears not; the first 
nursery to try this planted 10,000 
tomato plants last October and dur- 
ing the Winter was able to beat its 
competitors to market with top qual- 
ity fruit. 

When the process is explained, it 
turns out not to be a makeshift but, 
rather, an ingenious method for sci- 
éntific feeding of the growing plants. 

A large tank of electrically heated 
water is the foundation. Stretched 
across this is chicken wire carrying 
just enough excelsior or other litter 
to hold the heat in and the seeds or 
plants up. Roots penetrate the litter, 
and immediately find themselves in 
Utopia. For in the heated water be- 
neath are precisely the desired 
amounts of the various chemicals 
necessary to sturdy plant growth. 
Those 10,000 tomato plants grew ten 
feet in less than four months. 

At the University of California, 
where the original experimental work 
was done, the growing of tobacco, cu- 
cumbers, papaya and floral crops by 
the new method is now being tried 
out. 


Fight on Corn Insects 


It was co-operation of agricultural 
and industrial technicians which made 
the new fruit-growing process pos- 
sible, and similar co-operative effort 
may turn out to be of considerable in- 
terest to corn farmers. 

Every year, raisers of sweet corn 
lose many thousands of dollars 
through injury by the corn ear worm. 
But now this expensive insect may 
be thwarted by the intervention of 
makers of transparent cellulose wrap- 
ping. 

Two experiments were made last 
Summer. One was to cover the ears 
while still on the stalk, at various 
stages of growth. The other was to 
make slightly injured ears marketable 
by cutting off injured sections, then 
giving each ear a transparent wrap- 
ping for its journey to the consumer. 

The first experiment did succeed 
in greatly reducing the amount of 
damage, but at present the method is 
probably too expensive for effective 
use. The second experiment resulted 


in. the salvage of considerable quan- 
tities of corn—which then sold a 
low prices—that otherwise would 
have been worthless. 


Use of Wood Gas Grows 


Still another scientific alliance af. 
fecting products of the soil has had 
attention lately through the activities 
of the conqueror of Ethiopia and 
those of the League of Nations. News 
comes that sanctions have stimulated 
the use in Italy of automobiles driven 
by wood gas. 

In this country, ethyl alcohol for 
motor fuel can be produced at a cost 
of twenty cents a gallon. Or gas 
can be directly derived from the 
wood. In the latter case, a cord of 
wood will take a car from Boston to 
Philadelphia. 

With gasoline at its present cost, 
the use of wood gas for either auto- 
mobile or stationary engines is still 
a stunt. But should supplies of gas- 
oline run low or the price go up and 
further scientific progress be made in 
the meantime, a different story might 
be told. 


Bright 


The modern trend to “eye appeal” 
has forced one more improvement in 
the metals field. 

This time it’s zinc plating that is 
bright instead of dull. The new 
finish also, because of the density of 
the zinc deposit, provides more pro- 
tection against rust and corrosion 
than the old-type galvanizing known 
these many years. 

The secret of the new process lies 
in the use of molybdenum, already 
well known in steel alloying. The 
process operates at room tempera- 
tures and high current efficiencies 
and, it is claimed, unheard-of econ- 
omy. 


Notes 


California again. Sodium lamps 
now guard railroad crossings in Al- 
hambra and Santa Monica. Their 
distinctive color, fog-penetrating pow- 
ers, and ability to make moving ob- 
jects more distinct have already pre- 
vented night accidents. 

A new kind of pliers has an elec: 
trically heated grip. Useful for ap 
plying or removing solder lugs, sd 
dering connections, and so on. 

Twin hose for welding equipment 
are now molded simultaneously, S- 
amese-twin fashion. Difference 0 
pressure in the two hose does no 
cause writhing. 







Readers may feel free to write Mr 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for furth 
information about any of the items whi 
appear in this department, or for any *¢ 
lated information that may mean $ and 
to @ reader or his company. 
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eA new name over the door 











nN March 24th, 1936, the old 
familiar name, Consolidated 
Gas Company, was changed to 
Consolidated Edison Company of 


New York, Inc. 


Thus the name of the great Amer- 
ican whose first central station in 
Pearl Street, New York City, was 





the beginning of the electrical 
industry, takes its appropriate 


place in our corporate title. 


It has long been borne by two of 
our largest affliated companies. 
It not only symbolizes a great 
tradition, but also expresses to a 
large extent the present scope and 
service of the Company. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES OF 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 
¢ ELECTRIC, GAS AND STEAM SERVICE FOR BUSINESS AND THE HOME * 


























THE First Book Ever WRITTEN 
by America’s Ace Salesman 
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Every Man Needs Salesmanship for Success § 
co 
—and here is the man who knows all about jit—@™ 
ha 
Whether you are interested in selling goods, ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book you can own! ca 
It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to do, and to give you what You 
want. You have read other books on salesmanship—but this is W 
rone of the theoretical “college professor’ variety or the kind Size E) 
written by some one who hoped to make more money by 5% x 8u 
writing than he could by selling. This book is written by an 
REX COLE, who probably this minute is closing a contract 253 Pages be’ 
for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales force the 
could dispose of in a year. He directs the New York dis- z 
tribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 countries of rie 
America’s greatest metropolitan area, and his sales reach be: 
$15,000,000.00 a year. Er 
Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 
has paused long enough to write the book that for 
years has been demanded of him. It is sound, 
devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 
usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- 
ence of over 35 years. It is a book that every ot! 
ambitious man will want to read and then turn be 
to again and again for reference. It is the finest { 
* textbook that any executive can use in training pa; 
a sales force. Every salesman in any field, no co 
matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 
ings tremendously by putting” into practice nu 
the clearly stated principles of this absorbing to 
book. 
of 
6 6 R E 4 C O L E O N Fo 
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pul 
p»? 9 
as 
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. " Ca 
Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY Cr 
Times have changed, and selling technique has had a change, too. “‘High pressure’’ selling 
has all but disappeared. Old stand-by appeals no longer get the orders. A “dynamic person- 
ality” has less value, and the creative salesman has come into his own. Rex Cole for the first time 
explains fully the new salesmanship that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits, and con- I 
fidence. , 
E x : art 
SELLING OPPORTUNITIES Wider distribution of wealth is extending buying power. The replacement [Fi 
ARE EXPANDING RAPIDLY needs of our nation are tremendous. Science has many new products ready 
for the market. Evidence of permanent business recovery is on every hand— dar 
and now is the time to prepare yourself for the larger earnings just ahead. The same methods that made Rex Cole son 
ace salesman will also work for YOU! Xe 
C 
pen 
“Hardpan” SPECIAL CASH OF FER§;: 
Read These “Hardpan med je 
Chapter Headings This book was published October Ist, and many thousand copies have @ 
p g already been sold. Orders continue to pour in from executives and salesmen - 
1. Selling as a Career from all parts of the country. It is a handsome book of 253 pages, cloth # *'s 
_ od on wg Fg nl bound and lettered in gold. The publication price is $2.50, but for a limited J pri 
' Appearance time your copy will be mailed at the Special Cash Price of only $2.00. MB hig 
P tati . . . . . 
Mental Ability After you have examined the book, if you are not delighted with it, return @. I 
4. Judging the Customer __ it, and we will cheerfully refund the purchase price. Act promptly to get @™ 
. —r Characteristics Reveal YOUR copy of the greatest guide to selling ever written. and 
: Appeal to Reason are 


Appeal to Instinct ---——-—— —Mail This Coupon TODAY— — —- -——-- 7 





Self-Interest 
aie B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
atte 
Imitativeness Send me a copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” at the Special Cash 
Sensation 


Price of $2.00 (on charge orders $2.50). I enclose check and you are to mail the 
book postpaid. If I decide to return the book within 7 days, vou will refund the 
purchase price. (For orders within New York City, add 4c. to cover New York 
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Positive Suggestion | 
| 

Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) | 
| 

| 

| 
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6. Preparation for the Interview 
Obtaining the Interview 

7. The Sales Conversation 
The General Attitude 
General Methods 


8. The Psychological Moment and the Close 
9. Retail Selling 
The Customer I oe Seiden ile takes a te Sotoatiinns Shes Sop a oak bro Ae ete eal og Aten Ow hee Sheeaese e os 
General Presentation 
10. = Sales mene 3 Sea 
equirements of the es Executive 
Methods SPIED + «lb oiabi'n o sdinie tnd ba eo Wake be 50 nek diem Se batts bee ain ae anieehee see | 
11. Conclusion | 
An invaluable summary of each subject 
discussed in the book. Ideal for refer- a BE, Bs aca ude cbbdaeie v.00 duchess pecesbvetswbesocdc even set cunt C-5-1 | 


ence and review. 
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What Readers Say 
(Continued from page 7) 


ports is, to say the least, distinctly mis- 
leading. I said, actually, that the alterna- 
tive to a liberal policy of reciprocal trade 
was a resumption of “free-handed lend- 
ing’—which relegated such free-handed 
lending, I thought, rather definitely and 
conclusively to its merited limbo. Your 
make-up man, in a burst of generosity per- 
haps, summarized this thought under the 
caption “We Must Lend More” !—Encar 
W. SmirTH, vice-president, General Motors 
Export Company, New York, N. Y. 

Forses apologizes. The error was caught 
before Mr. Smith’s letter came in, and 
the offending head was changed to “Bar- 
riers Must Fall” in all but a limited num- 
ber of the first issues off the press.—THE 
EDITORS. 


No Permanent Plates in Minnesota 


You are in error in listing Minnesota with 
other states as having permanent automobile 
registration plates in your May 1 issue, 
page 20. We would appreciate having this 
correction made for we are receiving a 
number of inquiries by people who want 
to know our experience under the system. 
—Mixe Howm, Secretary of State, State 
of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


Most Orders at Lowest Cost 


You will be pleased to know that 
Forses continues to produce orders at a 
lower cost than any other general business 
publication or news magazine used by 
United Service. I always classify Forses 
as a general business publication, despite 
its very complete financial section.— 
CarLETON W. RicHarpson, Sales Manager, 
United Business Service, Boston, Mass. 


What Retailers Want 


I have just finished reading Mr. Merrill’s 
article on “Raise Prices or Cut Them?” 
|Forses, May 15, page 12] and it is a 
darn good article. However,. I wonder 
sometimes if our commentators really 
know what a great many of our inde- 
pendent retailers want. 

The fair trade acts are designed for 
one specific purpose and that is to allow 
permissive contracts between manufactur- 
ers and dealers for a maintained resale 
price. That does not necessarily mean a 
higher price or a lower price. 

Independent merchants want protection 
in their everyday effort to pioneer new 
and unusual merchandise. The way things 
are now, the independent does most of the 
pioneering and when he has publicized a 
commodity along comes the mass seller, 
capitalizes*on the work that has been done, 
and, of course, he can sell it cheaper. 

There is nothing unreasonable in the de- 
mands of independent merchants. There 
isn't anything very complex in what is 
wanted by the millions of merchants 
throughout the country. They want the 
tight to contract with the manufacturers 
lor the sale of merchandise and they want 
protection for those contracts and they 
want to be relieved of the possibility of 
racketeering litigation initiated by people 
who know more about bringing suits than 
about selling them. 


I guess one of the reasons why the 
American public is so befuddled on dis- 
tribution comes from the fact that we have 
so darn many experts who have never sold 
anything but who know all about selling.— 
Cuares P. GARVIN, general manager, Na- 
tional Stationers Association, Washington, 
=~ &. 

But if price cutting is so bad that mer- 
chants want laws to prevent it, that neces- 
sarily means that they want higher prices. 
—H. F. M. 


Notice for Veterans of Future Wars 


The Administration states that relief will 
have to continue for years to come. So 
we, the victims of an incompetent and mal- 
Administration, have decided to form and 
organize a society called the Fathers of 
Future Paupers and demand our share and 





a bonus while there is yet something left 
to share before it is entirely wasted by the 
reliefers and so-called New Deal Mal- 
administrationists—FrEp W. CLutTe, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


100 Per Cent. Destructive 


Let’s have a little of things constructive 
rather than 100 per cent. destructive as 
present policy appears to be.—H. L. Crow- 
LEY, Berkeley, Calif. 


Lot of Inspiration 


I have been a consistent reader of 
ForsBEs almost since the magazine was 
started, and I might say that I have gotten 
a lot of inspiration from a consistent fol- 
lowing of your thinking—Avustin S. 
IGLEHEART, vice-president, General Foods 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 











New Laminated, Waterproofed Insulating Sheathing 





Two strong Celotex Insulating Boards are now joined 
inseparably to make a thicker, stiffer sheathing. It builds 


stronger as it insulates better. 


New Insulating Stiff-Lath 


Invites troweling pressure. No sharp edges or protruding 
parts around which plaster must be forced. This superior 


plaster base protects against heat, cold, noise and destruc- 


tive vibration. 


See these two new developments at the Celotex lumber 
dealer, or write for information and samples. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Distributors in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BUILDS © PROTECTS © INSULATES * DECORATES © SUBDUES NOISE 
Celotex Cane Fibre Products are manufactured under the Ferox Proc- 
ess (patented) and resist damage by Fungus Growth, Dry Rot and 
Termites (white ants). Look for the brand name. Accept no substitutes. 
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Are You Confused 


about economic, financial 
and political ,cross cur- 
rents? 


Are you puzzled as to what 
action, if any, you should 


eA 2 PI = 


eS ARISTA EET NRT OT 


take in the present market 
situation? 


If so— 


send for Mr. Wetsel’s 
clear-cut analysis of to- 
day’s baffling market. Sent 
free with his current 
recommendations. Mail 
coupon now. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only Investment C l organization 
under the direction of Mr. Weisel 


Chrysler Bidg. (F-614) New York, N. Y. 




















SEE-SAW 


In the Stock Market? 


@ Do you find it difficult to make de- 
cisions as to WHAT to buy and WHEN 
to buy it? Are you anxious to reduce 
the influence of emotion upon your stock 
market purchases and sales? 

If so, you should be interested in learning how 
to interpret intelligently the technical side of 
stock market trends. The Gartley technical 
service will help you to do this, and may be all 
that is needed to make you a decisive and suc- 
cessful trader. 

As a first step, send for 2 weeks’ free trial of 
Gartley’s Weekly Stock Market Review and full 
information about the complete Gartley service. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 























WOULD YOU BUY... . 
Stan. Brands or El. Pw. & Lt. 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would you do? One of these 
stocks has an “Index of Gain Power’’ regis- 
tered at .1940, the other .0010d. Some day 
one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference . . . and for no other reason. 
Canny investors will get eur comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the ‘“‘Index”’ for 
these issues and its revealing incisiveness. 
FREE to readers of this advertisement— 
write te Dept. 160D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
Mn Bn Ba Mn ein My 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


mediate down-trend which fol- 

lowed the making of the April 6 
highs has run out in dullness. It 
will be remembered that the April 
peaks were also reached without 
climactic expansion in volume. In 
fact, volume has declined every 
month this year. The January turn- 
over was around 67,200,000; Febru- 
ary, 60,890,000; March, 51,020,000; 
April, 39,600,000 ; and at this writing 
(May 25), with only six more trad- 
ing days to be heard from, the total 
for May is 16,057,360 shares. 

Dullness may be accounted for, 
mainly, in three ways: S.E.C. regu- 
lation of trading operations and high 
margins, dwindling of the floating 
supply through continued investment 
absorption, and an indisposition to 
sell at this stage of the bull market. 
The last two reasons. are favorable 
to a higher market. 

Among indications pointing to 
completion of the down-trend, the 
most important have been the estab- 
lishment of new support points at 
117-118 Times, and 146-147 Dow- 
Jones, four or five points above the 
April 30 lows, and the ability to rally 
well above the previous “double bot- 
toms” which should have been the 
upper limits of a trading rally. More. 
over, seven weeks have now elapsed 
since the market turned down from 


[ reiite down are that the .inter- 


its peak, and in place of a second 
testing of the April 30 lows there 
has been a side-wise movement, with 
succeeding bottoms trending upward. 

We would prefer to have seen a 
further testing of the April lows, but 
it is necessary to let the market be 
our guide, rather than attempt to 
guide the market by preconceived no- 
tions. At a time like this it some- 
times helps to turn away from the 
chart pattern and look to outside in- 
fluences. 

Summarizing, we would set down 
as favorable: Regimentation hits snag 
in Guffey Act decision; franc de- 
valuation delayed; end of Italo- 
Ethiopian war; business decline less 
than seasonal ; advance in steel prices; 
freight carloadings at year’s peak; 
electric power output at new peak for 
the season; increasing earnings and 
dividends ; temporary boost to spend- 
ing power through bonus; increased 
activity on Government work; any 
nearby Change in savings bank inter- 
est likely to be downward; “cheap 
money” likely to persist; investors 
forced to turn more to stocks. 

Unfavorable: Sentiment unsettled 
by election campaigns; soak-the-rich 
(individual and corporation) tax pro- 
gram; possibility of Roosevelt’s re- 
election; unemployment; downward 
commodity price trend. 

Using our “new support points” 
for protection in the event that hopes 
are not realized, we would prompt- 
ly reinstate short-swing and medium- 
term commitments. But we would 
look for some shifting in market 
leadership, with the mail order, mer- 
cantile, railway equipment, electrical 
equipment, automobile, farm ma- 
chinery, electric power, steel, railroad, 
copper, food product and oil stocks 
likely to be favored, in about the or- 
der named. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


ltility Stocks That 
look Attractive 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





S a group, the utility stocks are at 
a level low enough to warrant 
their accumulation, on a scale down, 
in the confident hope that in due time 
they will show satisfactory profits. 
The Dow-Jones utility averages de- 
dined from 144, in 1929, to 14, early 
in 1935, rallied to 34 in February of 
this year and are now around 29. 

The production of electricity is 
now greater than at any previous 
time, and this helps to offset the ef- 
fects of lower rates and higher taxes. 

The industry has been unjustly at- 
tacked by politicians, merely for vote- 
getting purposes, and has been given 
a Dirty Deal in various parts of the 
country. The annual electric bill for 
the average family is generally so 
small as to be no important factor in 
the family budget ; if electricity were 
supplied free, the savings to each 
family would not be great. What 
hurt far more are taxes on real es- 
tate, gasoline, and many other 
articles. Considering the various con- 
veniences afforded, and the drudgery 
saved by electricity, the cost is low, 
not excessive (see page 13). 

There is no honest basis for Gov- 
ernment ownership of utilities, the 
real reason for such clamor being 
lust for political power. The public 
will learn, in due course, just what 
kind of service is supplied by a gov- 
ernment-owned utility. 

There are many residents in 
Philadelphia, for instance, who well 
recall what happened when the city 
operated the gas works. The supply 
of gas was uncertain and the service 
abominable. If anyone complained of 





interruption of service, or needed 
repairs, an employee of the municipal 
company would respond about two 
Weeks later. Political employees are 
not discharged for inefficiency or 
discourtesy. So the best way to kill 
all desire for government-owned 
utility plants is to let the Government 
operate one, and note the results. It 
can be taken for granted that the 
amount of money spent by the Gov- 
ernment in constructing and operat- 
ing a public utility plant will be out 
of all proportion to the results 
achieved. 











Should INVESTORS 
ever SELL? 


bf ipsa Brookmire recommendations are primarily 
Cyclical in nature and are aimed at participating 
in the Major Movements, nevertheless Brookmire is pre- 
pared to advise selling when prices over-discount pros- 
pects in any given market. Brookmire further believes 
that permanent investment is the reverse of wisdom in a 
changing world and that to reduce investments at certain 
stages in the economic cycle is mot ‘to speculate.” Not 
to make changes may, in fact, be to take the greater risk. 


Stock Portfolios Reduced in March 


Concretely in line with the Brookmire policy and within 
6% of the top of the year-long rise, recently culmin- 
ated, Brookmire repeatedly urged clients to sell stocks 
and to reduce sharply their investments. Of the 111 
stocks included in Brookmire List, 91 were specifically 
eliminated during successive selling recommendations, 


at substantial average appreciation. 


What Investment Policy Now? 


Current Brookmire Bulletins Send $1 for 4 monthly issues of 
clearly set forth the Brookmire this unusual, new-type maga- 
policy to follow under present zine devoted to the philosophy 
conditions. Two clear-cut, de- of planned investing with which 
cisive Bulletins will be sent to you will receive at once the 
you at once, free, upon your current issues of two decisive 


acceptance of the following Brookmire Bulletins. 
Clip the name-plate of this ad- 


special magazine offer. 


@ In ordertoadvancethesound vertisement, attach $1, write 
theories of planned investment your name and address plainly, 


| programs,as opposedtoran- and mail TODAY to— 


dom security purchases 


developed an eniely DRROOKMIERE 


new conception of a  Corpotation—Investment Counselors and 
financial magazine, Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


PLANNED INVESTING. §85]1 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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passed upon the validity of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, or the © stitution 
right of the Government to enter 
directly into the business of making 
electricity. The TVA decision was 
concerned merely with the Wilson 
Dam, which the Court ruled was con- 
structed as a war measure, and the 
production of electricity merely in- 
cidental. 


The Supreme Court has not yet court will decree that the Govern- 
ment has no right under our Con- 
to directly (or through 
trickery) enter the business of pro- 
ducing electricity in competition with 
private industry. 

Furthermore, it should be remem- 
bered that even if the Holding Com- 
pany law were upheld, the effects 
could be greatly offset in many cases 
by the consolidation into one com- 
This writer is of the opinion that pany of the various subsidiaries of 
the Holding Company law will be de- 
clared unconstitutional, and that the 


a holding company system. 
Among the utility stocks which ap- 
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What 1Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Durinc the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 

To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 58 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~, Boston, Mass, 
= i 





Which Stocks Are a 
———Buy Now? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
me DEPT. 79-1, Babson Park, Mass. goo 

















MARKET TERMS 


and, trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 

Ask for booklet J-6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HisHoum g (HAPMAN 
Established 1907 


Members New York Stock Exchange 














52 Broadway . . New York 














GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—all on a simple little 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type tu 
:et. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, 
whoiesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly 
discovering the big results 

from post-card messages sent 

to customers and prospects 
Cardvertiser models from $60 

to $150. Write on business 

stationery and receive sample 

eards for your line. = 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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pear desirable purchases, on a scale 
down, for long-pull appreciation, are: 
American Gas & Electric, American 
Light & Traction, American Water 
Works, Columbia Gas & Electric, 
Commonwealth Edison, Consolidated 
Edison of New. York, Consolidated 
Gas of Baltimore, North American, 
Illinois Power & Light, preferred, 
Pacific Lighting, Public Service of 
N. J., Southern California Edison, 
United Gas Improvement, United 
Light & Power, preferred. 

During a severe reaction in a bull 
market, it is often advisable to ob- 
serve which stocks resist the decline 
better than the averages, and ascer- 
tain if reason exists for the belief that 
such stocks might be leaders when 
the upward movement is resumed. 

It often happens that the top of a 
bull market in a stock is indicated by 
a double break; that is, a stock has 
a severe decline from the peak, then 
_see-saws for about a month, and then 
has another decline equal in extent 
approximately to the first decline. In 
such instances, the record shows that 
the top has usually been made and that 
rallies will carry up only to where 
the first decline stopped. It is gen- 
erally better to buy stocks which have 
just one sharp decline, then back and 
fill, and start up. The probability is 
that in the case of such stocks, the 
bull market is not yet finished. 


Why Some Investors Lose 


It does not pay to be tied up in a 
stock which has seen its peak, for if 
the upward trend is finished, it fol- 
lows that the stock is in a bear trend, 
and no one can foretell the extent or 
duration of the decline. One of the 
reasons why so many investors lose 
is because they carry stocks down in 
bear markets, and when a new rise 
gets under way, they have little free 
assets for purchases of new leaders. 

History shows that new leaders ap- 
pear in nearly every bull market, or 
section of a bull market. The sugar 
stocks have held well during the re- 
cent market decline, and might lead 
the next upward movement. Raw 
sugar is at the highest price for eight 
years, and unless an unexpectedly 
severe decline in this commoditv oc- 
curs, better prices might well be 
reached by Great Western Sugar, 
American Crystal Sugar, Cuban- 
American Sugar common and pre- 
ferred. 

Other stocks which had only one 
break, instead of a double break, are 
Sears Roebuck, Timken-Detroit 
Axle, General Motors, Anaconda, 
Commercial Credit. The earnings 
outlook for all these concerns seems 
bright enough to warrant the belief 
that the stocks will reach new highs 
before the year is ended. 


Meroe gee ee 
Profit Before You Pay 


CAN ANYTHING BE FAIRER? 


WE WILL WIRE YOU (COLLECT) 
The Name of a Listed Stock Under $35 
Which Looks Ready for a Big Advance 
with the Understanding that as Soon 
AS IT SELLS 3 POINTS ABOVE OUR 

Purchase Price You Will Send Us 

$20 for a Month’s Subscription to 


THE DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE 
($20 Monthly — $50 Quarterly) 
WHICH TELLS YOU EVERY Day 
Which Way and How Far 38 Popular 
Listed Stocks Should Go, and Picks 
THE OUTSTANDING BARGAINS 
: For Immediate Action. 
Service Free Till Stock Makes Good, 
Contract Void Unless 
Stock Advances 3 Points in 30 Days. 
This Offer Open to New Readers Only, 


The FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE, inc 
32 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
a A RR 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED — 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


May 8th, 1936. 

ey Board of Directors on May 6th, 1936 

has declared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ 

per share on the Common Stock of this Com- 

ny, payable June 30th, 1936 to stock. 

ders of record at the close of business on 
June 12th, 1936. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 




















E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware, May 18, 19% 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend for the quarter, of ninety cents (%¢) 
a share and an extra dividend of seventy cents 
(70¢) a share, on the outstanding common stock 
of this Company, payable June 15, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business or 
May 27, 1936; also dividend of $1.50 a share on 
the outstanding debenture stock of this Company, 
payable on July 25, 1936 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on July 10, 1936. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City,N.J. May 13,19%. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and _ three-quarters 
per cent (134%) on the Preferred stock of the 
Corporation, payable July 1, 1936 to stock- 

holders of record June 15, 1936. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable June 15, 1936, to stockholders o 
record at the close of business on June 1, 19%. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Diplomats interested in League of 
Nations procedure are wondering 
what will follow Mussolini’s demand 
for the return of Italy’s dues. 

* 


Mr. Roosevelt’s recent conferences 
have as their objective the supplying 

















ED Bf of jobs to skilled labor. An intensive 

~ search is said to be under way for 

36 skilled Democrats. 

oy * 

mM 

po What this country needs is more 

: unobstructed delegates. 

_s : 

rm Definition of a Liberal: a fellow 

18, 94 Who is willing to see the country’s 

clared afm wealth divided equally so long as he 

's (gets more than his share. 

on stock * 

to stock- Pr ‘ 

iness oof “Ethiopia Has Secret Capital,” 

sae a says a news headline. In our country 

of record Mf this would be classed as hidden assets. 

Secretary * 

The Hinderiburg made a record for 
the fastest speed across the Atlantic, 

1 and one for the largest size of any- 

ey thing seen here since 1929 earnings. 

“ere * 

* Stock ~“What are we to do with our 

asurer, Profits?” asks a corporation execu- 
tive, in view of proposed tax legisla- 

[PANY Bion. An a iat t for th 

‘aid . An appropriate spot for those 

's capitalgmTeMaining might be the Smithsonian 

olders ¢ E ustitution. 


‘reasurer. * 
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According to an article on animals, 
bulls charge with their eyes shut. In 
ettain SEC circles there is said to 
be a feeling that over-the-counter 
lealers in securities do this, too. 

* 


A press photographer was ex- 
pelled last week from a meeting of 
he GOP Old Guard. One theory is 
hat he asked the members to look 
pleasant. 

* 
Politics makes strange bedfellows, 
but no doubt party ties rapidly accus- 
om them to the same bunk. 
* 


According to this year’s Bawl 
street Journal, a number of large 
ndustrial corporations will boycott 
he consumer, thus effacing profits 
nd avoiding increased taxes. 

a 


The European situation at a glance: 
Half a League, Half a League . . .” 





EDISON SERVICE 
in Chicago 








henge from the sale of elec- 
tricity by the Commonwealth 
Edison Company in 1935 amounted 
to $78,533,303.58, an increase of- 
4.1 per cent over 1934. 

Kilowatt-hours sold in 1935 
amounted to 3,682,862,000, an in- 
crease of 4.2 per cent over 1934 and 
only 3.6 per cent under the Com- 
pany’s record total of 1929. 

The maximum load of the Com- 
pany’s system amounted to 953,000 
kilowatts, an increase of 6.8 percent 
over the maximum load in 1934 
but 4.7 per cent under the record of 
1929. 


The gross number of customers at 


the end of 1935 was 931,600, a gain 
of 6,400 for the year. This was 57,- 
400 greater than the low point in May, 
1933 but 20,000 less than the record 
total of January, 1930. 

The average annual use of electric- 
ity by residential customers (includ- 
ing consumption of residential hall- 
lighting customers) in 1935 amounted 
to 792 kilowatt-hours as compared 
with 766 kilowatt-hours in the pre- 
vious year. 

The total number of stockholders 
of the Company at the end of 1935 
was 61,258, of whom approximately 
86 per cent live in Illinois and 72 
per cent in Chicago. 


A copy of the annual report-of the Company for 1935 
will be sent upon request addressed to the Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 














A STRONG 


SELLING POINT ... 


In electricity, the public gets exactly what it buys. 


Electricity requires no “Sterling” stamp—no warranty 


—no certificate of good character. There are no substi- 


tutes, shoddy grades or “filling.” It is all that it is repre- 


sented to be, pure energy instantly available for use as 


light, or heat or power. 


As substantial as the earth itself in quality, electricity 


needs no elaborate definition. It is just itself, and it does 


its work without preliminary. 


This aspect of electric service—all too little stressed— 


is one of its greatest sources of sales appeal! 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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(nil FORBES STOCK GUIDE a) 
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Thous. Book , Earns Earns, 1936 Div. Long Term Prices 1936-Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1935 m=months Rate Price Range ‘High Low Prices % 


746 . $1.11 0.45,3 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... 0.60 38- 5; ’29-'35 28 - 22% 24 
2,523 6.29 1.70,3 m Air Reduction E 223- 31; ’28-’35* 67%- 58 as 
1,500 1.04 Alaska Juneau ‘ 34- 4; ’29-’35 17%- 13% 80 
4,153 0.933 Alleghany Corp. (r) “ 51- 1; ’29-’35 4%- 2% is 
607 > . Allegheny Steel 26- 5; ’31-’35 39%4- 30 31 
2,214 Allied Chemical 355- 42: °29-35 208 -i57 31 
1,344 } 56, Allis Chalmers re 76- 4; ’29-35 50%- 35% bis. 
2,474 ; American Can 158- 29; ’27-’35 134%4-115%4 39 
600 . Amer. Car & Foundry et 107- 3; ’29-'35 41 - 30 z 
1,971 $ Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’29-’35 
1,008 . American International T 150- 3; ’28-’35 
768 : Amer. Locomotive ms 136- 3; ’28-’35 
10,040 . American Radiator sg 55- 3; ’29-’35 
1,711 > 3 Amer. Rolling Mill ; 144- 3; ’29-’35 
1,830 . Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 0. 130- 5; ’28-’35 
450 : Amer. Sugar Refining 95- 13; ’29-’35 
18,662 . : Amer. Tel. & Tel 310- 70; ’29-’35 
3,134 : American Tobacco “B” 5 270- 44; ’28-’35* 
400 4 Amer. Woolen f 33- 2; ’28-’35* 
8,674 32, Anaconda Copper a 175- 3; ’29-’35 
4,065 Armour of Iil = 27- 1; ’25-’35* 
587 ; 7 76- 3; ’25-’35 
2,427 ‘ ; Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 298- 18; ’29-35 
2,665 ; Atlantic Refining 78- 8; ’28-’35 
225 ’ Auburn Automobile i 514- 17; ’28-’35 


1,104 8 Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  .. 67- 2; ’29-'35 
2,563 ; ‘ Baltimore & Ohio °, 145- 4; ’29-'35 
438 : , Beechnut Packing 101- 29; °29-35 
2,098 d . Bendix Aviation 104- 5; ’29-’35 
3,195 : P Bethlehem Steel ni 141- 7; ’29-’35 
4,397 , Borden Company 101- 18; ’29-'35 
1,151 ‘ Borg-Warner 87- 3; ’29-’35 
736 . Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 82- 11; ’29-~35 

. Brook. Union Gas 3 249- 46; ’29-’35 

Burroughs Add. Machine... 97- 6; ’29-’35 


California Packing 85- 4; 26-35 37%- 30% 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... . 99- 6; ’26-35 16%- 10% 
Case, J. I We 515- 17; ’28-’35 

Cerro de Pasco 120- 4; ’29-’35 

Chesapeake Corp 112- 5; ’27-’35 

Chesapeake & Ohio j 51- 10; ’30-’35 

Chrysler Corp 141- 5; ’25-'35 

Coca-Cola Y 191- 41; ’29-’35* 

Columbia Gas & Elec , 140- 4; ’29-’35 

Commercial Credit . 71- 4; ’25-'35 

Commercial Solvents 85 63- 4; ’29-'35 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; ’29-’35 

Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 182- 18; ’28-’35 

Consolidated Oil 25 46- 4; ’28-'35 

‘ Continental Can } 92- 17; ’28-’35 

Continental Oil (Del.)..... 63- 4; '26-’35 

Corn Prod. Refining i 126- 25; ’26-’35 

Crucible Steel 7 122- 6; ’29-’35 1-2 
Cuban American Sugar be 24- 1; ’28-'35 144%- 6% 
Curtiss-Wright vi 30- 1; '29-'35 9%- 4 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 226- 32; ’29-'35 52 - 36% 
Del., Lack. & Western hs 170- 8; °29-35  _23%- 14% 
Diamond Match ‘ 30- 10; °30-'35 401%4- 33% 
Dome Mines t 47- 6; ’27-’35 59%- 41% 
Du Pont de Nemours ’ 231- 22; ’29-°35 155 -133 


Eastman Kodak 265- 35; ’29-'35 170%4-156 
Elec. Auto-Lite ; 174- 8; ’28-’35 
Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 2; ’29-'35 

1,511 547, Erie R. R a 94- 2; ’29-’35 


386 ; ‘ General Asphalt 25 83- 5; ’29-’35 
28,846 A : General Electric 96- 8; 730-35 
5,251 : General Foods j 78- 19; ’29-'35 
665 General Mills 89- 28; ’28-’35 
42,831 , ; General Motors ; 92- 8; ’29-'35 
321 ‘ z General Railway Signal.... 153- 6; ’25-’35 
1,999 é . Gillette Safety Razor 1 143- 8; ’27-’35 
1,826 . Gold Dust ; 82- 8; ’28-’35 
1,156 : Goodrich, B. F pha 106- 2; ’29-'35 
1,541 . Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’35 31%- 21% 
2,486 2.87 66%, Great Northern Pfd oe 155- 5; ’27-’35 44 - 32% 





S883583s858 


*Deficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March J, 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ende 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti 
mated. (t) Plus I per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1936 Long Term Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 


3) Par Shares Value 1935 . m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 702 $8 $5.39 1.28, 3m Hershey Chocolate $3 144- 26; ’27-’35 80 - 74 















Bee Sh. 74 «41 
—— Bi 400 lll 1.887 0.367, 3 m Hudson & Manhattan...... ass 74- 4; ’24-’35 5S%- 3% t ‘ 
Yieg 1544 17 0.38 0.38, 3 m Hudson Motor............. a 100- 3; ’27-’35 193%4- 13% 15 

To H00 350 << eS ARE AR aka pie 4 tes Interboro Rapid Transit (r)_ .. 59- 2; ’29-’35 18%- 11% 13 * 
9 No 739 50 9.88 2.56, 3 m___ Int. Business Machines..... 6u t ~258- 52< °29-35 185%4-160 167 3.6 
“4 oY | 4,246 «(59 Sian ae Int. Harvester............. 1.20 142- 10; ’28-'35 89%- 56% 85 14 
‘By 14,584 12 1.66 0.54,3 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1.20 73- 4; ’28-’35 54%- 43% 47 a5 
80 BX. 66399 39 _, SRO Int: Tel. & Tel............. Ke 149- 3; 29-35 19%-12% 14 ... 
3.1 No . oe 2.19 0.06, 3 m. Johns-Manville ............ 2 243- 10; ’29-’35 129 - 8&8 95 2.1 
31 No 1,147 15 1.05* ogee Kelvinator Corp........... 0.90a 91- 3; ’26-’35 25%- 14% 21 4.2 
39 Xo 10,773 29 = eer Kennecott Copper.......... 1.20 105- 5; ’29-’35 4154- 28% 38 3.1 
9B «65,487 «18 Me ees NE aes. 1 92- 6; °26-'35 25%-2% 2 47- 
No 1,831 27 Sb avcacs Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’35 28 - 22% 23 6.9 
25 2,277 38 a Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 34; ’24-’35 115 - 97 108 4.6 
No 1,490 49 0.793 BDA: G6 a Lewis, Ine. oo... cae 2.50a 96- 8; ’29-’35 54%- 43 47 5.4 
as 522 26 2.25 0.68, 3m Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 87- 16; ’29-35 45 - 40% 42 48 
= 10 1,872 18 > SBR ics Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 32- 8; ’29-’35 26%- 21% 23 5.2 
3.7 No 300 = 59 2 ae eee McKeesport Tin Plate..... 5 104- 28;.’28-’35 118%4-103% 108 4.6 
56 BNo 597 63 0.667 he Se | 1 115- 10; ’28-’35 37 -27% 30 3.2 
54 No 861,502 8 41 eee gece Pe Tt Is Lies ospdceeer 2 256- 17; ’29-’35 493%- 40% 42 48 
.. lo) 1,844 31 1.31 0.51,3 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.40 45- 4; ’26-’35 23 - 17% £20 2.0 
07 10 828 25 22.73+ 4.764, 3m Missouri Pacific (r)....... sid 101- 1; ’29-’35 4- 2% 3 me 
... No §864,565 28 2.65" 0.54, 3 m Montgomery Ward........ 0.20 157- 4; ’28-35 45%4- 35% = 42 0.4 
28 MNo 2,730 12 0.237" 0.03,3m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’35 21%- 16% 18 5.5 
34 10 6,289 15 1.31 0.39,3 m National Biscuit ........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-’35* 38%- 31% 34 4.6 
“No 1,628 20 0.93 0.21,3 m Nat. Cash Register......... 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’35 30 -21% 24 2.0 
“"BINo 6255 12 ee Scans Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; ’29-’35 25%4- 21 23 5.2 
No 2,037 18 3.44 0.66,3 m National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-’35* 333%%- 27% 30 6.6 
-+» BENo 5,456 19 nr eh tae Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 72- 6; ’26-’35 14%- 9% 11 5.5 
44 05 | (2,156 52 5.17 1.10;3 m National Steel............. 1.50a 77- 13; ’29-’35 75 - 57% 58 2.6 
35 No 4,993 142 0.02 0.217, 3m New York Central......... i 257- 8; ’29-35 42%- 27% 35... 
+; 100 1,571 98 5.174 2.324,3m N.Y. N.H.&Hartford(r) .. 133- 6; ’29-’35 5%- 3 De} Bat 
ni No 8575 22 1.35 1.454 North American ........... 1 187- 10; ’26-’35 32%- 23% 25 4.0 
648 25 6261 28 2.46 2.254 Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-’35 39%- 30% 36 4.1 
65 No 15,000 3 0.22 0.08, 3 m Packard Motors........... 0.25 33- 2; ’29-35 13 - 6% 11 yd 
23 50 13,168 89 1.81 0.17,2 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 6; ’29-’35 39 - 28% 30 3.8 
45fgXo 5,903 31 2.73 2.434 Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 138- 28; 27-35 4834- 39 42 5.9 
“BNo 3,820 64 0.07+ 0.31, 3 m Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 99- 3; ’27-35 4814- 36% 44 3.4 
... BNo 13,897 ‘Nil 0.037 0.03, 3m Radio Corporation ......... si 115- 3; ’29-’35 144- 9% 11 ae 
74@ 1 1379 Nil 0.85, 10 m 1.25¢ Remington Rand, Inc...... ry 58- 1; ’27-’35 23%- 19% 21 bes 
CF ee RR Cr ee eee re Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-’35 585%- 50 54 5.6 
7 No 4832 40 3.13» 4.45» Sears, Roebuck ............ 3.25a 198- 10; ’27-’35 69%- 59% 69 48 
og BIS 31,151 20 | ORY Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.40 21- 5; ’31-’35 17 - 12% 13 3.0 
) ME No 746 8632 ee SS a wh South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-’35 3434- 26 29 6.9 
BS 3184 16 1.65 0.46, 3m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10: ’27-'35 2834- 25 ae 
47900 «3,773 —:193 0.62 0.497, 3 m Southern Pacific........... e 158- 6; ’29-’35 38%- 23% 32.2... 

Bi) 1298 163 348+ 0.744, 3 m_ Southern Railway ......... 4 165-2: °283S «ss 1 aS 

32 Ne 12,645 - 0.97 0.29,3 m Standard Brands.......... 0.80 89- 8; ’26-’35 18 - 14% 16 5.0 

igo 2,162 56 | bee Raa _ Standard Gas & Electric (r) .. 244- 3; ’29-’35 9%- 5% 7 ee 

. No 13,103 43 1.43 0.23, 3 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’35 4754- 37 39 2.5 

339 2 25,856 de BE? SOr he Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-'35 70 - 51% 59 2.1 

30080 1716 «W7 4.84 1.58, 3 m Sterling Products.......... 3.80 67- 46; °33-’35 71%- 65 69 5.5 

» Os 12483 1.39 0.35, 3 m  Stewart-Warner .......... 0.75a 77- 2; ’29-'35 244%-16% 19 40 

25 9,340 36 BER ci iy. -veieetiotes Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; °26-’35 3914- 28% 35 2.8 

) No 3,840 16 1.94 0.56,3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 85- 12; ’26-’35 38%4- 33 36 5.6 

No 2,412 °+18 3.10 0.86,3 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 3a 139- 8; ’29-'35 724%- 56 62 48 

; No 23,182 7 Gir Aes Tramiamenne Se05 6S... 6238 0:40a 67- 2; ’29-’35 1434- 11 12 a 

5 «= 42 BENo 666 31 4.36 1.17, 3m Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .. 2.50 182- 7; ’28-’35 99 - 85 85 3.5 

3. «6.0ENo §=— 8, 903 26 3.06 0.84, 3 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 2 140- 16; ’29-’35 8834- 71% 82 2.4 

50s «30H 25) 4.386 28 1.15 0.09, 3 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; ’28-’35 2814- 20% 22 4.2 

> 37 100 2,223 198 6.55 010 3m. . Union Pacific...........:... 6 298- 27; ’29-’35 138%4-108% 126 48 

; 33 5 2,087 7 0.21 0.17, 3 m United Aircraft............ Se 162- 7; ’29-'35* 323%- 20% 23 pa 

s “BNo 14,531 32 0.11 0.01, 3 m United Corporation ........ +? 76- 2; ’29-’35 9%- 5% 6 ve 

“BNo 862906) 8656 3.56 OM, 3m  Uniesd Pretsciy. isso 5. 3 159- 10; ’26-’35 79 - 66% £75 4.0 

3 No 23252 11 1.09  028,3m United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; '29-'35  19%-14% 16 62 

6 «=>: 09 BENo 391 33 RE i tied hate U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 244- 13; ’28-’35 59 - 37% 39 5.0 

7 21 BNo 397 9 Ee Wh, Sc SI iin o tigen cnenits i 51- 1; ’28-’35 9%- 6% 

9 4.6% 20 600 35 NS <7) Secatiars U. S: Pipe & Foundry...... 1.50 56- 6; ’28-’35 38%- 21% 37 4.0 

4 478No 837 20 0.49% 0.137,3 m U.S. Realty & Improve.... .. 120- 2; ’29-’35 13 - 7% : eee 

1 459INo 1464 13 Be fe rh ip ae ES eee "a 65- 1; ’29-35 \ ae a. 

6 OR 529 77 + Sees eye F U. S. Smelting, R.& M... 8 141- 10; ’32-’35 9614- 84% 90 8.7 

6 8,703 140 yo. Gee Se eS ere mn 262- 21; ’29-’35 72%- 46% mS. aed 

4 1,045 198 5.03 0.92,3 m Western Union............ 2 272- 12; ’28-’35 95 -72% 80 2.5 

5 3,107 15 0.30 0.17, 3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 9; ’27-’35 481%- 34% 38 2.5 

2,582 68 4.48 5.034 Westinghouse Electric ..... 3 293- 16; ’28-’35 122%- 94% 114 2.6 

6 9,750 19 MS tty dad's Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’35 563%- 4434 .: @ 

March © iDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(c) Year ended April 30.. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Pius 5 per cent. in stock. 


irtly esti- 
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WILL STOCKS SOON 
RISE SPECTACULARLY? 


Many investors are now utterly discouraged. 
They feel that the Stock Market is going from 
bad to worse—that all stocks should be sold 
in anticipation of a wide-open break to much 
lower levels. 


Others are confident that many issues are 
now at bargain prices—that there will soon be 
a spectacular rally which will result in new 
high prices—and bring tremendous profits to 
those who hold the right issues. 


Who is right? To know the correct answer 
is to possess information worth thousands of 
dollars. . . . Simply send us your name and 
address and we will give you our answer to 
this question in a straightforward manner. We 
shall also send you an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” There is 
no charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 45, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW STOCK TREND DETECTOR — 


W. D. Gann’s new book, which was on sale April Ist, 
forecast a big decline in stocks. It contains practical, 
successful rules that will protect your capital and help 
you make profits. It tells why the Dow Theory is obso- 
lete. Price $3.00. Details free. Ask for FA-70. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 


82 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


A Real Bear Market 


That is what we advertised and stocks have declined 10 
to 40 points after our Master Time Factor called April 
8th for time for Bear Market to start. Who else gave 
such accurate advice? Our subscribers have big profits. 
You may be long of stocks and holding on and hoping. 
You need to know when a rally will come and how long 
this bear market will last. Don’t guess . . . Send $15 
for Tri-weekly Letter one month and let us tell you 
what stocks to sell short. 


Proof of accuracy free. Ask for C-90. 
W. D. Gann Scientific Service, Inc. 
82 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 











HEADING For BUSINESS 


The uphill climb to remunerative 
positions in the business world is 
made easier by Babson Institute 
training. At this unique resident 
school your son will learn the 
fundamentals of finance, produc- 
tion, distribution and personal 
efficiency through intensive, practical methods. 
Student observes regular office hours, has his 
own desk. One-year course for men with two 
or more years college or business. Two-year 
course for secondary school graduates. Founded 
1919. Catalog. 


CARL D. SMITH, 174 BABSON PARK, MASS. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 














B. C. Forbes’ Editorials 


So many requests have been received from 
subscribers for copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
editorials that we have arranged to have 
reprints made. These can be obtained at the 
following rates: 100, $3.00; 500, $6.50; 
1,000, $10.00. 


Among the most popular recent reprints now 
available are: ‘‘Does Roosevelt Not Under- 
stand? Or Does He?’’; “Will Economic 
Crackpots Be Repudiated?’’; “Getting On 
in the World Still Has Advantages’ and 
“To Succeed: Don’t Grow Up!’’. 
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Investment 
Prospects of 
tility Shares 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


ROFITS of electric light and 
power companies have not re- 
vived to anything like the extent 
gross. revenues or sales have come 
back. Although the power industry 
is enjoying a record demand for cur- 
rent, lower rates, higher taxes and 





i 


year was some $40,000,000 less than 
in 1929. 

From the foregoing it follows that 
utility stocks are not necessarily on 
the bargain counter merely because 
they are quoted at a small fraction of 
former costs, or because consumption 
of electricity has increased spectacu- 
larly. So far as volume is concerned, 
this is one of the first great industries 
to approach or exceed the 1929 pros- 
perity level. But there has been no 
corresponding benefit for the pur- 
veyors of the capital which financed 
plants. 

To-day’s average price of these 
four utility common stocks is but 45, 
compared with 96 in 1931 and 224 
at their 1929 tops. It is no mere 
accident of the marketplace or over- 
sight on the part of investors that 
utility stocks are not in active popu- 
lar demand with quotations 80 per 
cent. off from former highs. One 
outstanding obstacle to a better mar- 
ket for light and power stocks is the 
hostile attitude of the Administra- 



























UTILITY COMPANIES COMPARED 


Consolidated 

Funded 

Price Debt 
Amer, Water Works............ 21 $193,500,000 
EOGEE THOR a cevesisccteusces 135 135,900,000 
ee ee ee 19 177,200,000 
I Ts EE kde skengosane 11 353,600,000 








Fixed Earned 


Ch’ges Per 
Pfd. Times Com. 
Shrs. Common 1935 Earned Shr. 


Parent Co. Shares Gross 1935 1935 
200,000 1,741,000 $47,418,000 1.22 $1.32 
None’ 1,272,200 49,768,000 2.46 7.63 

1,201,300 11,731,900 81,169,000 1.99 0.43 
1,771,000 3,010,700 82,560,400 1.29 Nil 











other costs of doing business have 
combined to limit profits in startling 
fashion. 

Last year’s aggregate gross rev- 
enues of the four companies discussed 
here were some 13 per cent. lower 
than in 1929, but their total net in- 
come fell approximately 55 per cent. 
from the 1929 level. Whereas these 
companies in 1929 saved, in the aggre- 
gate, 24 per cent. of gross for net in- 
come, in 1935 they carried only about 
12 per cent. of gross down to net. 

Comparing 1935 with 1929, gross 
of American Power & Light was 
about 5 per cent. off while net was 
off 61 per cent.; gross of American 
Water Works was down 12 per cent., 
but net income declined 57 per cent. ; 
gross of Detroit Edison fell 12 per 
cent. and net receded 27 per cent.; 
gross of Columbia Gas & Electric 
tumbled 29 per cent. and net income 
dwindled 63 per cent. 

The showing as to profits has made 
a deep impression on investors. It 
accounts for the backwardness of the 
utility shares as compared with in- 
dustrials. Combined net income of 
Detroit Edison, American Water 
Works, American Power & Light 
and Columbia Gas & Electric last 


‘legislation has totally undermined 




















tion, its efforts to force down rates, 
regardless of damaging losses to the 
billions of dollars of capital em- 
ployed. 

Government competition — with 
private ananagement and _ punitive 


investment confidence.. Unquestion- 
ably, should a change take place in 
the political party in power next No- 
vember, utility stocks would be en- 
titled to hold a celebration. 

So far as present net earning 
power of the utilities is concerned, 
inducements to invest are not espe- 
cially strong. Yet the stocks have 
been through a long period of liquida- 
tion and deflation; sales of electricity 
are soaring to new high levels; and 
if there is a change in governmental 
attitude, a rise of no small propor- 
tions could take place. 

High leverage situations such as 
those in American Water Works & 
Electric, Columbia Gas & Electric ot 
American Power & Light can be 
recommended for speculative opera- 
tions by people willing to take a posi- 
tion that the utility holding company 
act will not be upheld, that Govern- 
ment power projects will not be al- 
lowed to crowd private plants too far 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TE Ts Ma wicdcin's ohne San Francisco James F. Fogarty 
Allen L. Chickering......... San Francisco D. H. Foote 

Pe A” San Francisco Norman B. Livermore 
es ES ys a a'ec's 000 0-2 San Francisco Chas. K. McIntosh 
Ps SS vive tcecdesiesen New York John D. McKee 
err San Francisco C. O. G. Miller 

Be ee IL down e se esaccnes San Francisco John J. O’Brien 


The properties of the Company and its subsidiaries constitute an interconnected system, located en- 
tirely within the State of California and operated by a single management. For the past twenty-four years 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


eee 


ey 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
ieee di Chicago 


operations have been subject to regulation by the California State Railroad Commission. 


The Company operates electric generating plants having an installed capacity of 1,671,037 horsepower, 
and is one of the largest producers and distributors of electricity in the United States. 
among the major distributors of natural gas in the country. On December 31, 1935, electric customers 


numbered 782,155, gas customers 548,975 and water and steam customers 10,809. 


In 1935, 69.9% of operating rqenues were derived from sales of electric energy, 28.8% from sales 
of gas, and 1.3% from minor activities. The well diversified character of the Company’s business tends 


to stabilize earnings and also to permit of economical operation. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


It also ranks 





























Year 1935 Year 1934 Increase Decrease 
Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income....... $92,398,695 $87,895,024 $4,503,671 ........ 
Maintenance, Operating Expenses, Taxes (other than 
Federal income taxes) and Reserves for Casualties, 
Uncollectible Accounts and Depreciation............. 52,279,853 50,394,032 1,885,821 ........ 
Net eer etn Beet a ee ea 5 werbia's callaca'n $40,118,842 $37,500,992 $2,617,850 tee eeeee 
Bond Interest and Discount........................05. 14,942,162 15,562,744 ......... $620,582 
Se a eee peaeae $25,176,680 $21,938,248 $3,238,432 ........ 
Provision for Federal Income Tax..................... 1,654,745 Rn stkccees $660,280 
GEE LAS OS REEL $23,521,935 $19,623,223 $3,898,712 ........ 
Provision for Gas Revenue in Dispute................. 2,258,000 1,931,000 NR 
eS eet eg gar ee has gigih Mie obo eibic «0050 $21,263,935 $17,692,223 $3,571,712 ........ 
Dividends Paid on Preferred Stocks................... 8,114,716 BOO Sawa cee’s $ 17,754 
(ESE AIRE Ge See OEY ee OEE RET ee EN Pe $13,149,219 $9,559,753 $3,589,466 ........ 
Earned per Share of Common Stock.................. $ 2.10 $ 1.52 Bot?  etecades 
Average Number of Full Shares of Common Stock 
ce sccpsctarnee vavco¥eps 6,261,254 EE > pss we cays 11,917 





SUMMARIZED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1935 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Plants and Properties................ $665,775,256 Common Stock in Hands of Public. . . .$156,533,925 
Investments (at cost)................ 5,232,305 Preferred Stocks in Hands of Public.. 137,124,325 

Discount and Expense on Capital Stock 392,815 Minority Interest in Common Stocks 
Sinking Funds and Special Deposits... 1,265,846 and Surplus of Subsidiaries......... 134,317 
Current Assets (including $18,707,064 NE oS ee oe oe 289,514,100 
nnn 33,181,262 Current and Accrued Liabilities....... 18,421,692 

Deferred Charges: Reserves: 
Discount and Expense on Funded NS soc cisccsecec es 78,514,680 
Debt ........0...eeseereeeeeees 18,062,060 Sie Simpntie aah Dacuaiian, ote... -annnane 
_. —— ere bewceeppeitens 1,897,968 For Gas Dept. Revenue in Dispute.. 4,975,000 
Surplus: 

I ik ektias sex s4 cuWlsbydve eRe 4,260,819 
ae etl ec beter e is 31,708,008 
Nn wa cnn waadannea $725,807 ,512 ND. hg din cc tccee avd $725,807,512 





Copies of Annual Report, including Income and Surplus Accounts and Balance Sheet, certi- 
fied by Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, may be obtained on application 
to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 245 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


This advertisement is inserted as a matter of information only, and is not to be construed as an offering of securities for sale. 
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READ THIS LIST— 


selected at random from the 
hundreds of subjects covered: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 

Business and Market Barometers 

The New Approach to Market Profits 

Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 

Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 

How to Anticipate Big Moves 

The Dow Theory Evaluated 

Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 

Successful Principles of Margin 
Trading 

Stock vs. Commodity Trading 

How to Trade in Commodities 

Value of the Cyclical Theory 

How to Handle a Bad Commitment 

Figure Charts — Are They Really 

elpful? 

How to Avoid Worry 

Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 

Professionals “Cross” the Public 

How to Join the Successful Group 

Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 

How Useful Are Advisory Services? 

How to Select Winning Stocks 

The Coupled Formula for Profit 

Profits from Plain Common-Sense 

How to Spot Fake Stocks 

Automatic Theories for Trading 

Government Regulation and Charts 

Sample Schedule for Risk Diversifica- 
tion 

Selecting the Proper Market Service 

Proper Use of Stop Orders 

How to Correct Market Timidity 


375 pages—l1 Charts and Iilus- 
trations. Handsomely bound and 
gold stamped. 





Now It Costs Even Less to Learn 
the Way to Market Profits! 


You can’t stand still and expect to make progress in the 
market. The real profits come to those who not only act 
at the proper time but keep up-to-date on the modern rules 
for success. 


You must ACT to make money in the security markets. 
But you must do more than just act. You must know 
which is the RIGHT action, which the wrong. Market 
habits, market theories, market rules for success are con- 
stantly changing. Have you brought your own knowledge 
up-to-date or are you still taking losses and just hoping 
for the profits that should be yours? 


Here is the one recent book that will put you definitely 
on the path to a new understanding of market conditions, 
to new rules and a new grasp of successful operation and 
future profits. 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS.” 

Initiates you into the stock market of today and to- 
morrow. Takes you out of the ranks of the thousands who 
will always lose and places you among the professionais. 


AND NOW IT COSTS LESS—Due to the heavy sale of 
this popular volume, it is now possible to announce a spe- 
cial reduction for cash purchasers.. “Stock Market Profits” 
is priced at $5.00. But you can save 20% on this valuable 
book by purchasing it for cash NOW. FORBES cannot 
guarantee this special low price after the present limited 
edition is exhausted—so play safe and order your copy at 
once. Use the coupon below and take this important step 
toward bigger and more certain profits in present-day 
markets. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY for Your Copy 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s recent book, “STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS,” at the special cash price of $4.00, saving me 20% from 
the regular price of $5.00. My remittance is enclosed. For New York 
City orders, add 8c to cover sales tax for the relief of the unemployed. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
eR EOE EOE E HHO EEHESEHHHHEHHHESEEHEEHEHE HEHE 


eR TEETH TET HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EHH HHH THe HEHEHE HEHEHE 


TITLE and FIRM } 
[) Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.00. Charge orders will 
be filled only if complete information requested above is —, 
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and that rate regulation will not be 
carried to uneconomic extremes. In 
other words, a good many “ifs” have 
to be injected into any analysis of the 
market prospect for the more specu- 
lative utility shares. 

The constant growth factor in 
electric sales and the essential nature 
of the service are broad underlying 
bullish factors. It is to be ques- 
tioned, nevertheless, that the light 
and power companies ever will get 
back to as favorable profit margins as 
they enjoyed prior to the depression. 
Investors must reconcile themselves 
to a slow and moderate rate of re- 
s covery in net earnings despite pro- 
e nounced gains in power sales which 
¢ this year, in all likelihood, will run 
some 10 to 12 per cent. ahead of 1929. 

American Water Works obtains 








y about 61 per cent. of its gross rev- 
3, enues from electricity and 29 per 
d cent. from water service. Electric 


properties are located chiefly in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and adjacent in- 
dustrial areas, while the water prop- 
erties are scattered in 17 states. 
Common share earnings are display- 
ing a definite uptrend, and may ap- 
proximate $1.50 a share this year. 
The company is in position to re- 
sume common dividends. At the last 
annual meeting stockholders were in- 


_ formed that directors would con- 
sider payments as soon as the out- 
come of the pending tax measure 


was known. In 1933 and 1934 the 
company paid $1 a share. 


Detroit Edison 


Stock of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, an operating property, is in a 
far less speculative position than the 
holding company common stocks de- 
scribed here. Detroit Edison has paid 
dividends regularly right through the 
depression, though there has been a 
reduction. The company is not at 
present threatened by competition 
from Government power projects. 

It serves the automobile center, De- 
troit, without competition. Sales of 
electric energy account for about 95 
per cent. of gross revenues. 

Based on latest earnings, stock- 
holders can look forward to divi- 
dends of at least $5 a share, and 
chances are good that somewhat more 
liberal payments can be made later. 

Columbia Gas & Electric derives 
about two-thirds of its revenue from 
gas sales and about 30 per cent from 
electricity. This huge system is 
equipped to supply natural gas for 
blending purposes to practically any 
operating utility in the area extending 
from up-state New York to Virginia. 


The stock is a speculative favorite, 
and seems to be headed for somewhat 
larger dividends. In 1935 net income 
was equivalent to 43 cents a share, 
but considerable gain is expected this 
year. 

American Power & Light is a 
member of the Electric Bond & 
Share group. The system has been 
showing sizeable recovery in net 
earnings in the last year, reporting 
$4.61 a share for the combined pre- 
ferred stocks for the twelve months 
ended with February as against 
$2.61 a share in the. previous cor- 
responding period. 

The common stock is remote 
from dividends in view of the ar- 
rearage on the two preferred issues, 
amounting to about $15 a share. 

The longer-term outlook for the 
system is clouded by Federal hydro- 
electric projects in portions of the 
company’s territory as well-as by agi- 
tation for municipal ownership. At 
the same time, the company enjoyed 
in the last year a better increase in 
gross earnings than the utility in- 
dustry as a whole. It is in comfor- 
table financial position, and if the 
recent rate of improvement is main- 
tained, the company will be able to 
resume full preferred dividends be- 
fore long. 








panies’ steam plants. 


Taxes approached equality with 





the total amount of payrolls in the system. The surplus 
out of which common stockholders must secure a return 
on their investment was over a million dollars less than 
the amount set aside for taxes. 


For many years a consistent policy of rate reductions 
has been carried out throughout the American Gas and 
Electric Company’s system. Since 1927 alone the aver- 
age domestic rate has declined from 8.3 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour to 5 cents, so that it is now 39.2% below the 
1927 level. Ours is a yardstick that measures full value 
for the dollar the customer spends. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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HERE is nothing secret about the several fac- 
= tors entering into the cost of rendering electric 
service to the communities served by subsidiaries 
ET of the American Gas and Electric Company. Every 
om penny of their expenditures is reported to the several 
wn state regulatory commissions and is a matter of public 
al. record. 
The sections of the yardstick above show graphically 
the division of each dollar of subsidiary revenue in 1935. 
During the year, 13 cents out of every dollar of revenue 
was set aside to pay taxes. This item exceeded by 
nearly 50% the cost of the fuel to operate all the com- 
will 
ven. 
P-6-1 
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& 
COOPERATIVE 
COMMUNITY 
ENTERPRISE— 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Supplying that vital mod- 
ern necessity, up-to-date, 
dependable electric serv- 
ice to 34,000 farms, 385,- 
000 urban homes, 21,000 
51,000 com- 
mercial establishments, in 
ten counties of Central 
and Southern California; 
owned by 108,000 stock- 
holders, two-thirds of 
whom live in the territory 
served; operated by 3,- 


factories, 


600 employees who live 
in and are a part of the 
communities served; pay- 
ing taxes, local and na- 
tional, equal to half of its 
gross revenue from serv- 
ice to its 401,000 domes- 


tic consumers. 


Such is the Cooperative 
Community Enterprise— 
American Plan—known as 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
EDISON 
COMPANY LTD. 
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One-Minute Interviews 


Question: Should business men go after bonus 
business and tell veterans to cash in their bonds 
and spend the money? 


dent of New York Life Insurance 

Company, has set off a business 
bombshell by putting thumbs down on 
all agency requests for special adver- 
tising, promotion and sales campaigns 
which would urge veterans to cash 
their bonus bonds and take out life 
insurance. He addressed a letter to 
company agents urging them to try to 
induce veterans to hang onto their 
bonds. In explaining his point of 
view, Mr. Buckner tells Forses: 

“By the very nature of the life in- 
surance business, we tend to take a 
broad, long-range point of view. In 
Suggesting that veterans keep their 
U. S. Government bonds, our thought 
is that what may be best for the 
veteran may also eventually be best 
for the nation as a whole and the life 
insurance business in particular. The 
bonus bonds are an excellent invest- 
ment. The veteran who keeps his 
bonds has a financial backlog which 
he can use in case of emergency. If, 
on the other hand, he cashes the 
bonds and squanders the money, it 
might tend to have a negative moral 
effect on his financial outlook. Any- 
thing that tends to make people more 
thrift-minded benefits life insurance, 
savings banks, other legitimate meth- 
ods for providing for the future. The 
veteran who keeps his bonds is more 
likely to increase this fund through 
some retirement plan such as is pro- 
vided by annual premium life insur- 
ance.” 


Teese ot A. BUCKNER, presi- 


Competition May Force It 


We are taking a definitely con- 
servative attitude regarding our mer- 
chandising in connection with the 
payment of veteran bonus bonds. It 
is our inclination not to become in- 
volved in any sales or advertising 
campaign which would make a spe- 
cific appeal to the veteran at this time. 
However, we may be forced to alter 
this stand if the men’s-wear trade 
makes a concerted drive after bonus 
business—SILas SPITzEr, advertis- 
ing manager, Weber & Heilbroner 
(men’s clothing chain). 


Some Will Say “Hang On!” 


In the retail industry the months 
of June, July and August are tradi- 
tionally the hard-hitting months from 
the merchandising standpoint. This 
year these months will undoubtedly 
see harder-driving sales and adver- 


tising than for many years past, but 
the tendency in general is to keep 
away from direct appeals urging the 
veterans to come in and spend their 
money. Most retailers are ready to sell 
to the veteran at the lowest possible 
prices, but the general tendency is not 
to urge the veteran to spend. In at 
least several cases, large department 
stores will feature institutional ad- 
vertising urging the veteran to hold 
onto his bonus bands as an eco- 
nomic backlog. But this is somewhat 
more conservative than the general 
opinion—FRANK W. SPAETH, man- 
ager, Sales Promotion Division, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 


May Get Left Behind 


The subject is hotly controversial 
within our organization. Generally 
speaking, I think most of us feel that 
if the veteran could be persuaded to 
hold onto his bonus, it would make 
him a more substantial customer and 
a safer credit risk in the future. The 
trouble is that many veterans have 
already planned on spending substan- 
tial parts of their bonus, and in all 
likelihood, they will spend where ad- 
vertising directs them and _ special 
prices and financing have been ar- 
ranged. Frankly, I am afraid that a 
great many retailers, like ourselves, 
will wait until the last minute and 
then see that they are forced into 
making a direct bid for the veteran 
trade by-competitors.—PRESIDENT of 
a large department store. 


Wants Legion’s Okay 


Our inclination is to offer special- 
priced sales and enable the veteran's 
family to stock up on staples while 
prices are still low. At the same 
time we do not wish to be guilty of 
participating in the stimulation of 
what may very easily become a wild 
spending orgy. To some extent we 
will be guided by the actions of com- 
petitors, but we are also keeping an 
open ear to the reaction of ex-service 
men within our employee group. We 
have been hoping that the American 
Legion would come out with mort 
clearly defined views on whether oF 
not the veterans would most benefit 
by holding their bonds intact or cash- 
ing them and spending carefully 
while prices are low.—Vice PRESI- 
DENT of a grocery chain. 

Interviewer: Thomas Calvert Mc- 
Clary. 








“The Boss Is On th 


HIS IS THE MAN who built and 

equipped the tremendous main 
Plymouth plant...P. C. Sauerbrey, 
Plymouth’s vice-president in charge 
of production. 


It’s the largest: plant in the world 
under one roof, on one floor level of 
any industry. Engineers agree that 
its equipment and layout are the fin- 
est in the automotive industry. 


Seventeen miles of conveyors... 
power hoists and cranes.. .‘‘roller- 
runs”... trucks... do all heavy lift- 
ing and moving. They enable men to 
keep their energy to do fine work... 
with time to do each job right. 


Twin assembly lines, nearly a half a 


mile long, complete three big, new — 


Plymouths a minute. Yet you never 
see any hurry or confusion. The cars 
are built with exacting care... built 
to stay built...to give tens of thou- 
sands of trouble-free miles. 


When people want to see P. C. 
Sauerbrey, the answer is nearly al- 
ways...‘*The Boss is on the Line.” 
Or somewhere in the plant... keep- 
ing in personal touch with the job. 

Because his chief concern is to get 
a superbly engineered car superbly 
built.And,fromthebossdown, that’s 
true of every Plymouth worker. 


e Line” 


“Look at All Three’’ lowest-priced 
cars and you'll see how well this works 
... you'll see what care goes into the 
great new Plymouth for 1936. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


EASY TO BUY 


Plymouth is priced with the lowest 
... terms as low as the lowest! You 
can buy a new Plymouth for $25 a 
month. The Commercial Credit 
Company has made available to all 
Chrysler, Dodge and De Soto dealers 
low finance terms that make the big, 
new Plymouth easy to buy. 


TUNE IN ED WYNN, GRAHAM McNAMEE 
AND ALL-STAR CAST, TUESDAY NIGHTS, 
N.B.C. RED NETWORK 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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